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THE DELIGHTS OF TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY ELSE. 


By EDGAR SALTUS 


“7 “HE first fancy-ball was on Olympus. through the small talk of the great im- 
It was a family party. There were mortals who, if not always respectable, 
no guests, no bounders. Supper, semi-con- were otherwise a highly engaging lot. 
tinuou:ly served, was limited to ambrosia. Their charm was such that on the memory 
The receipt for that dish has been lost. and evocation of it bards by the dozen 
Lost too is the receipt for the laughter. have subsisted since. 
The latter was inextinguishable. It rippled That is saying a good deal. But the 
inremittingly through the pauses of the charm, inextinguishable as was the laugh- 
dance, through the music of the spheres, ter, irrecoverable as the ambrosia, was in 
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its essence unique. It was due to the fact 
that each exhaler of it promenaded in 
what think have 
as propria persona, though in impropria 
persona strikes us as a preciser term. But 
that is a detail. The point is that in 
their fancy-ball the immortals never ap- 
peared otherwise than as themselves. — It 
was only for slumming purposes, when they 
condescended to descend, when they ap- 
peared on earth, that they put on false beards 
and dominos and enjoyed the delightful 
sensation of 
trying to be 
somebody else. 
Those were 
good old days. 
They are gone, 
however. Even 
so, no matter. 
There are other 
balls which we 
have in hand. 
Of these 
occurred a lit- 
tle while ago 
in Piccadilly. 
Less recently 
Fifth Avenue 
was similarly 
indulged. And 
there are re- 
moter ones yet. 
Most remote 
is the one of- 
fered to the 
fine folk who 
lived and loved 
in the neigh- 
borhood of 
Bowling Green. 
Yet that was 
given in the 
fabulous days of early Manhattan, 
three-quarters of a century ago, and we 
omit further mention of it in order not to 
seem to know more than we do. But that 
also is a detail. For the purposes of the 
present paper the later balls supersuffice. 
In each of these. gaiety was abundant, the 
beauty of the participants as well. | Here are 
some pictures of them. On examination it 
will be seen that they have caught and de- 
tained the delight which the guests experi- 
enced in trying to be other than themselves. 


we we seen described 


one 


just 


LADY WARWICK AT HER OWN BALL AT WARWICK CASTLE, 
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There is no harm in that. On the 
contrary, we catalogue it among the com- 
mendable emotions. It is an aspiration, 
an escape into the ideal, a flight from 
the commonplace of the every-day exist- 
self in pages of 
history and spangles of verse, the merg- 
ing of an identity into the gracious and 
the debonair. 

That is all so nice that an epicure in 
emotions could ask nothing better than to 
thread a dozen 
such entertain- 
ments through 
every year of 
his middle life. 
We say middle 
life advisedly. 
It is the man, 
and particu- 
larly the wo- 
man, who have 
put childish 
things aside 
without being 
yet devotion- 
ally inclined, 
that really en- 
joy these balls, 
The pleasure 
indeed is brief, 
and that is just 
the fascination 
of it. Prolong 
a pleasure and 
promptly it be- 
comes a bore. 
It is the short- 
est folly which 
leaves the long- 
est souvenir. 

It has been 
stated that the 
enjoyment which these functions procure, 
partakes of the nature of an aspiration. 
We have a pretext for that, and no doubt, 
But 


ence, the dressing of 


did we try, we might produce a text. 
we won't bother to now. 
Contentment 
It is bovine. 
lent sign. 
they 


is not a natural condition. 


Discontent is a most excel- 


People are always discontented 


are trying to be better than 
themselves. Evolution shows that we are 
ascending, not descending; that we are 
rising toward heaven, not fallen from it. 


when 
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Now, heaven has 
been very prettily 
defined as a place 
where one feels at 
home, and, apart 
from the empyrean, 
where can the dis- 





contented feel more 
at home than at an 
affair in which not 
merely their aspira- 
tions are realized 
but the progressus 
of evolution too? 

It may be here 
conveniently ob- 
jected that on the 
morrow these peo- 
ple are as poor as 
before. Not a bit 
of it. During the 
space of a little] 
night that will en- 
dure in memory’s 
garden and recur in 
afterdreams, they 
have been princes of 
fairyland, queens of 
Utopia, monarchs of 
all they surveyed. 
They have enjoyed 
the phantasmagoria 
and the bliss of it of | 
being other than 
what they are. 

A bit of Bristol; 
a formula engraved ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ley-Martin request 
et cetera; the Duke 
and the Duchess of 
Devonshire ask and 
so forth: the reccipt 
of that bidding; 
then the costumer, 
the dab of rouge, | 
the little patch, the 
clatter of hoofs on f 
the asphalt, thef 
quickening behind 
the stays, the double f 
file of lackeys 
ranged along the 
stair, the murmur 


of the temporary [E 
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name. 
there is a broker's wife transformed into 
the Queen of Sheba. 

Where is the necromancy that can equal has a 


that? Hermes 
did better, and 
we greatly sus- 


pect that he 
never did as 
well. No, in- 
deed. Ideas 


are handy 
things to have 
about the 
house. Co- 
lumbus put 
down one, bor- 
rowed a_ boat 
on it, and 
brought back a 
world. Let a 
laureate take 
dful like 
et him 
tter them 
1rough a 
poem dazzling 
as an enchanted 
sea, one which 








on its waves 
rolls kisses, 
opais, flowers 


and stars—let 
a laureate do 


that if haply 
he can, and 
however rapt 


urous the mas- 
terpiece, it 
hold a 
candle to the 
broker's wife’s 
delight. 
s3rokers’ 
Wives are ru- 


Won't 


mored to be 


stout. We 


assume that 
the Queen of 
Sheba was 


slim. We as- 


sume too that, gi 


twelve signs of the Zodiac, 


Ph 


the reverberation of the title, and 


the Thrice Greatest never 


tog 


urmented in nothing much 
more material than romance and riddles, it 
was her custom to lounge, 


back. 
We assume further 
lady ever 


fashion as that. We 





mi 


i 





raph by Aimé Dupont. 
MR. CLIVE WILSON AS AN INCROYVABLE (1795). 


which, 
luminous as the count, 


in a palanquin ners, great swells, 


i Nt WAN AA i Hania ai NOY 
iW) ae Pi N i ANN \ i 

st Ww" i) 
Wa 


an idea in their heads and who, 

or perhaps precisely on that ac- 
imagined themselves to be great sin- 
great shakes. 
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which an elephant balanced on his painted 


that at no fancy-ball 
appeared in any 
assume 


such 
that no 
lady would at- 
tempt it and 
we assume that 
she would not 
be admitted if 
she did. None- 
theless there is 
no law inhibit- 
ing her from 
getting into an 
Elizabethan 
ruff and pre- 
senting herself 
as Princess of 
Yemen. It is 
not merely a 
fancy-ball to 
which’ she 
goes, it is a 
fancy-ball of 
the imagina- 
tion. Therein, 
we take it, lie 
the raptures of 
the delight. 

The delight- 
ful sensation of 
trying to be 
somebody el 
does not con- 
sist in deceiv- 
ing other peo- 
ple; it consists 
in deceiving 
yourself. The 
effort is quite 
painless and 
very easy. 

In the walks 
of private life 
it has been our 
privilege to en- 
counter gentle- 
who had 
enemy 


men 
not an 
in the world or 
in spite of 


We have 
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MISS CLARISSE COUDERT IN A COSTUME WORN 
thought it civil to agree with them. But 


others are more exact. 

Recently an entirely amiable person was 
discoursing on the power and prowess of 
ge 
his 


ancestry. When he was quite ex- 


hausted, a listener who shall be nameless 


said, ‘It seems to me that the best part 
of you is underground.’’ That was very 
rude. 

At another gentleman, 
equally amiable, equally gifted, was with 
much satisfaction unwinding the beautiful 
skein of his ‘*See here,*’ 


another time 


descent. some 





AT THE TIME OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


one else, who also shall be nameless, inter- 
rupted, ‘‘I don’t care a rap about my own 
ancestors, so just consider how interested I 
must be in yours.’* That was simply 
brutal. 

All of which the fancy-ball does away 
with. There you are accepted not as you 
are, not as others have regarded you, but 
in accordance with the title which your 
imagination your costumer has 
gested. No longer does one need to tell 
and what not and run the 
risk of being mortified in so doing. That 


or sug- 


who one is 
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title does it for one, and with just as 
many flights of fancy. Then, the 
next morning you have your name in the 
papers, and though that is unpleasant it is 
still more unpleasant not to. 

Here is another guitar. The pleasures of 
the ball are multiplied by the opportunities 
which it af- 
fords equally 
to the poor 
in spirit and 
the rich in 
purse. The 
meekest of 
men may go 
as Bluebeard, 
the mildest 
of women as 
Boadicea. 

But these in- 
stances are 
trivial. Else- 
where we 


also, 


have stated 
that the pov- 
erty of pluto- 
crats is piti- 


able. The 
statement is 
exact. The 
combined 
wealth of the 
five richest 
men in this 
country is 
a hundred 
times less 
than what 
Assurbanipal 
possessed, a 
thousand 
times less 
than what he 
planned to 
possess. 
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1 Could he have sacked the safe of 
Assurbanipal, it would have netted him 
eighty-five. In those days a single satrap 
possessed more gold than at the beginning 
of the era was in circulation 
throughout the entire globe. 

Later the young patricians of old Rome 
showed 
themselves 
prodigal 
enough. No 
man was ac- 

| counted rich 
who was un- 
able to keep 
an army in 
his pay. An 
army con- 
sisted of ten 
legions. <A 
legion con- 
sisted of five 
thousand 
men. Cvesar 
spent more 
money than 
the Astors 
have saved. 
He owed 
more than 
the Vander- 
bilts could 
get together. 
Caligula, in 
the second 
year of his 
reign, got 
away with a 
hundred 
millions. In 
the third year 
he spent two 
hundred 
millions. 


If he had 


money. 


present 





The kings 
that were, D. 
built at will 
cities fairer than the uplands of dream. They 
tossed in the air temples filled with en 
chantment, palaces of a splendor inconceiv- 
able to-day, walls so wide that they were 
race-courses, and beneath them set treas- 
uries so rich that those which Alexander 
looted brought him three billions of our 
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MC’R. LIVINGSTON AS A FRENCH GENTLEMAN OF 
CENTURY. 


not been 
eliminated 
would 


THE SEVENTEENTH 
he 

billion more. 
Prodigality of that kind, however it may 
be viewed, is at evidence of wealth 
larger proportions than 
are detectable now. Dumas did his best 
for Monte Christo, and yet the amount 
which the latter received would have left 


have spent a good 


least 
accumulated in 
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him but 
shabby-gen- 
teel in the 
days that 







were. 
All of 


which, we are 







ready to as- 
sume, is quite 





as well known 
to our pluto- 







crats as it is 





to ourselves. 
And there is 
their oppor- 
tunity. But 
not a bit of it. 

Instead of 










parading as 
Sardanapalus 
or Belsharaz- 







zur, one of 
them attend- 
ed a recent 
function just 













as he was, be- 
ing fancy 
enough al- 
ready, while 
another went 









as a Knight 
of the Gold- 
en Fleece. 
There were 
two gentle- 
men who 










missed the 
delightful 


sensation 






which it is 
our present 













mission to 





dissect. 
But let us 
consider the 






subject less 





seriously. 





The givers of 
fancy-balls 






rank among 
the great 
benefactors. 
They take us 
out of our- ; : 
selves. Palm- SS... ae : wt te 

AS ELAINE 



















COUNTESS OF MAR AND Kr LLir 
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erston declared that life would be endurable 


were it not for its pleasures. 


And nat- 


urally. The pleasures of life are either 


unwholesome 
or wicked ex- 
cept when they 
happen to be 
both. Evenso 
it is the pur- 
suit of them of 
which the an- 
nals of the 
world are 
made. For 
they represent 
happiness, and 
happiness is a 
myth invented 
by Satan for 
our despair. 
We are all 
born in Arca- 
dia, said Schil- 
ler, who omit- 
ted to add that 
we emigrated 
at once. But 
the idea is 
sound. Weare 
born with a be- 
lief in happi- 
ness. In vain 
it escapes us. 
We won't lis- 
ten to its re- 
fusals. We 
count on its 
return. To our 
last breath we 
demand that it 
shall. We are 
obstinate, and 
obstinate with 
a will-o*-the- 


wisp. O bétise 


humaine! 

It is’ for 
these reasons— 
which, paren- 
thetically, are 
rather fragile 
and, we hope, 


dearly beloved of Caliphs, Harofin-al- 
Raschid, everybody worth mentioning has 
delighted in the sensation of trying to be 
somebody else. 

A lexicog- 
rapher will, if 
he get the 
chance, tell you 
that a man 
who does away 
with himself is 
tired of life. 
Never let him, 
or, if you do, 
don’t believe a 
word of it. No 
one was ever 
tired of life. 
The man who 
does away with 
himself really 
wants to live. 
What he does 
not want are 
the miseries at- 
tendant on his 
own particular 
existence. 
-Abolish them 
and he will 
swear by Me- 
thuselah. It 
is, therefore, in 
affording op- 
portunities not 
for the shuf- 
fling off of the 
mortal coil, but 
for the tem- 
porary re- 
linquishment 
of the identity, 
that the givers 
of fancy-balls 
become dis- 
tinctly human- 
itarian. 

The recipi- 
ents of their 
favors consti- 


hing HM 
lee Laatidsibdiel TL cli 





SIR RODERICK 
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CAMERON 


not universally true—that, beginning with 
Proteus and on through the ‘*Metamorpho- 
ses’’ of Ovid, down to the wisest and most 


tute another 
AS A HIGHLAND CHIEF kettle of fish 
Occasionally you encounter a foreigner so 
lacking that did he not belong to the nobil- 
ity you would suspect that he did. In the 





wea oamer ece-we 


sere 


aca pIIS WD 


See 
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same manner there are New Yorkers of such 
smartness that were you not aware to the con- 
trary you would suppose that they were born 
with a gold coronet in their mouth. On 
the other side of the water ball-goers like 
to improve a bit, precisely as local partici- 
pants like to derogate. Both are seeking 
their level. 
The effort, 
to find that 


unconscious yet invariable, 


why should our gentry parade as_ peers 
when they might legitimately assume royal 
insignia? The answer is obvious. They 
don’t want to appear as they are. They 
want to appear as somebody else. They 
want the rapture of that delightful sensa- 
tion. 

That sensation, though, is not one which 
is readily enjoyed. The host is rare. It 





level is due 
to an in- 
stinct That 
instinct, 
when it does 
not impel us 
to try to be 
somebody 
else, urges us 
to try to be 
different 
from what 





we are. The 
proof of the 
pudding is 
in the eat- 
ing. For 
fancy-ball 
purposes our 
local gentry 
get them 
selves gen 
erally up as 
the peers 


and peer- 


esses of 
} Y eraged 
realms. 
Now, it used 
to be a jest 


in Europe 
that this 
country im- 
ported its 


nobiles As 


a 





is more 
blessed to 
receive an 
invitation 
than it is to 
give one. 
Then, too, 
it is not 
usual to pro- 
vide a fancy- 
ball for 
one’s own 
exclusive 
enjoyment. 
The. last 
Ludwig of 
Bavaria did 
and was ac- 
counted 
mad in con- 
sequence. 

In search 
of some 
thing to re- 
place it, 
there are 
people who 
take to 
books, who 
take to 
drink, who 
take to trav- 
el. Of the 
three, trav- 
eling is the 
worst. The 





1 matter of — last vice to 
CROWN-PRINCESS Or ROUMANIA AS A CHATELAINE OF THE FIFTEENTH im 

fact, we are CENTURY. be discov- 

manufacturing them for export. Accord- ered, it must have been the find of 


ing to the latest and most expensive work 
on genealogy, at the close of last year the 
United States had already succeeded in 
producing fifteen descendants of Alfred 
the Great and twenty descendants of other 
sovereigns. 


After all, why not? Yet after all, too, 


some debauchee after he had exhausted 
everything else. As practised to-day it 
disturbs the mind and empties the purse. 
Doctor Johnson defined it as close con- 
finement with the chance of being 
drowned. On land there is the chance of 
being wrecked. But the confinement is 
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the same. In it the tourist meets an inor- 
dinate number of people whom he never 
met before and never wants to meet again. 
Unable to get away from them, he is un- 
able away from By the 
same token he is unable to enjoy that sen- 


to get himself. 
sation. 


That is not encouraging. 
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pursuit of them, however, even when im- 
properly conducted, leads to a realm where 
enter 
and where only the mysteries of life and 


individual preoccupations may not 


beauty endure. 


A history, an arm-chair, a modicum of 





tive is what fim ; = 
Mr. Swinburne Ph, 
calls wine-bib- 
bing. It 
been well said 
that there is 
no harm in 
different 
The 


is in 


has 


wines. 
harm 

indifferent 
wines. For 
instance, in 
mistaking 
chemistry for 
claret. Butin 
that search for 
something else 
a man may go 
farther and 
fare worse. He 
may go in for 
liquor and try 
to drown his 
sorrows only to 








imagination, and the man who has no 
An alterna- fancy-ball in prospect, no taste for travel, 
a great dis- 


taste for drink, 
yet. therewith 
the longing to 
and feel 
like somebody 
else, finds him- 
self suddenly 
supping with 
Lalage or 
throwing dice 
with Faustine. 

As pages 
turn, memo- 
ries return. 
To the hum of 
harps he is 
floating on a 
jeweled prow. 
Throbbing 
through the 
rushes of the 
Nile there 
comes to greet 
him the grave 


be 





find that the music of He- 
latter know braic hymns. 
how to swim. Serapis whis- 
That is not pers to him. 
encouraging Isis visits him 
either. There unveiled. He 
they are and sails the A ge- 
there he is an, scales 
with them, un- Olympus, 
able to get muses at the 
away from vermilion 
himself. rhymes that 

Another al oo fall from 
ternative is  #etesrapa oy Aimé Dupont A phrodite’s 
study and the MR. C. DU PUY COUDERT AS AN ABBE OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI. lips. 


search for truth—two things which resem- 
ble singularly. joth =are 
praised and avoided with care. The first 
induces an obesity of the mind for which 


each other 


the one remedy is exercise with the pen, 
the second can cause a hydrophobia for 
which the only Pasteur is time. The 


That is a fancy-ball indeed, one which 
a history and a little imagination can pro- 
cure for us all and yet which is more opu- 
lent than any that local millionaires and 
transatlantic duchesses can afford. It has 
the merit also of serving a double purpose. 


It provides not merely that delightful 














THE: 


sensation, it 
supplies too 
the reason of 
its quest. 

In scriptures 
which have 
enchanted the 
Orient and a 
part of the 
Occident as 
well, it is stat- 
ed and restat- 
ed that birth 
is the forget- 
ting of anterior 
life. Assum- 
ing the state- 
ment to be 
true, it follows 
that in trying 
to be some- 
body or even 
something 
else, we are 
unconsciously 
yet instinct- 
ively attempt- 
ing to resume 
a former and 
it may be a 
higher state. 

A higher 
state, perhaps, 
but for one 
who wants to 
believe that we 
do things and 
deport our- 
selves a little 
better than in 
the former ex- 
istences we 
yearn to reas- 
sume for a 
brief hour or 
two, it is un- 
pleasant to 
think so. The 
road to Nir- 
vana, we are 
told, is one in 
which the 
climb is steady 
and each new 


time we must 
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COPIED FROM AN OLD 


LADY NAYLOR LEYLAND IN A COSTUME 
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be a little 
nearer perfect 
than before. 
A single slip, 
a career slight- 
ly more diabol- 
ical than the 
one before, 
sends one away 
down to the 
foot of the 
ladder. There- 
fore, if there 
is anything in 
the idea that 
we uncon- 
sciously turn 
to a remote 
past in trying 
to experience 
the delights of 
being some- 
body else, it is 
reassuring to 
see the bro- 
ker’s wife as 
the Queen of 
Sheba and the 
mildest of men 
as Bluebeard. 
We cannot 
uecuse the or- 
dinary fancy- 
dress ball 
reveler of any 
ideas of this 
kind, but there 
is that in the 
proposition 
just stated 
that is worthy 
the thought of 
any man or 
woman. May- 
hap you think 
this sermon 
frivolous, and 
mayhap it is, 
but not in the 
last few para- 
graphs, for 
there is con- 
tained the se- 
rious morsel, 
the little lesson 


THE POET. 





- 
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for the pondering of the world at large. 
There isthe problem which we set out to 


consider. In support of our solution we 
may recall one fact. The immortals are the 
only beings known to fame who made no 


rational effort to be other than themselves, 


THE 


JAMES HUDE BEEKMAN AS HENRY VIII. 


and that for the excelleut reason that as im- 
mortals they had no former state which, 
even unconsciously, they could attempt to 
resume. They had ambrosia and nectar 
fancy-balls but that delightful 
sensation. 


and not 


POET. 


By MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 
AT dead of night he melts old joy, old truth, old pain, 
Through his new soul, and runs new forms of light ; 
Till battered jewels, dull and marred, reset again 
Receive new luster to enchant our sight. 
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FOSSIL-HUNTING 


By HowarD W 


[ ENIED distinction among her sister 


the 
commonplace virtues that from 
fertile soil and stimulating summer rains, 
Wyoming claims preéminence to-day as 
the final resting-place of the largest land 
and water animals known to science. This 
fact known to but one man twenty- 
five and that man 
foaming over the plains, and 


states, and deprived of even 
spring 


was 
years ago, was a cow- 
puncher. 
scaling the ridges between which a stray 
steer might be grazing, W. H. Reed saw 
beneath his horse’s feet one day the petri- 
fied fragments of the skeleton of a pre- 
historic mammal. This find awoke a new 
train of thought in the mind of the cow- 
new interest in his life was devel- 
was added to that 
limited band of scientific collectors who 
search the face of Mother Nature and delve 
beneath her surface. 

The first bone from the dinosaur family 
to be the West taken 
from its place by Cowbcy Reed in Como 
Bluff, near the overland route and fifty 


boy: a 


oped, and a recruit 


uncovered in was 





A MINE OF VERTEBRZ. 


IN WYOMING. 


BELL. 


miles to the west of Laramie. The novice 
knew the name of but one scientist in the 
world and to Professor Marsh, of Yale, the 
fragments were sent. No man had more 
closely studied the mysterious birdlike 
tracks found in the Connecticut sandstone in 
1835, and no man was better equipped to 
define and describe these saurian specimens 
from the far West. The first act of the 
scientist upon receiving these treasures was 
characteristic of all scientific collectors. 
An injunction was laid upon the Wyoming 
cowboy that he hold against all comers and 
Yale’s Museum the entire 
whence true di- 
The cowboy 


in behalf of 
horizon these 
nosaur had 


had scarcely posted a mining-claim notice 


geologic 
bones come, 
ina new phraseology when an offer came 
by mail from Professor Marsh that he enlist 
as a collector in Wyoming in the interest of 
the Yale Museum. The transformation was 
complete, and the cowboy turned his back 
on all the wild pursuits that had once 
claimed him. 

For almost twenty years Yale enjoyed 
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an exclusive appropriation of Wyoming's 
fossil wealth, many 
were filled by her zealous collector. With 
this material as a Marsh 
built up his involved classification which 
was published by the Geological Survey in 
1896. In the last years of his life Pro- 
fessor Cope gave a tithe of his attention to 
this subclass of Reptilia. A spirited con- 
test sprang up between these veteran paleon- 
tologists over details of terminology and 
relationship, but the work of Marsh must 
stand as authority for some years to come, 
despite a mass of varying data that has 
accumulated since its publication. 


and museum shelves 


basis, Professor 


IN THE CATACOMRES, 

Five years ago the struggling University 
of Wyoming determined that a State 
Museum should be established, based on the 
fossil products within its state lines. The 
pioneer in this undertaking, Wilbur C. 
Knight, trail the 
unpopulated Northwest and in the Freeze- 
out Hills wielded his pick. His assistant 
was W. IH. Reed, and since the death of Pro- 
fessor Marsh Yale has not been represented 
in Wyoming. Three the state 
institution, overflowing with bones and 
fragments, stand for three seasons of work 
in the field. 
genera and to correlate them will be a fit task 


broke a new through 


rooms in 


These bones represent many 


SAND CREEK, 


FOSSIL-HUNTING 1N WYOMING. 


To-day this 
only to Yale 
world in her 


for the twentieth century. 
young college stands second 
the museums of the 
wealth of reptilian remains. 
The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory entered the field two years ago with 
all the energy that large resources give. 
The curator of mammalian paleontology, 
Henry F. Osborn, visited the field in person 
for two successive seasons and there planned 
the work of his collectors. Early in the 
present generously endowed 
museums began the preliminary prospecting. 
The first step taken by Doctor Holland, of 
the Carnegie Museum, was to engage Reed, 


among 


season two 


WYOMING 

and through the summer three quarries 
have been opened and worked that Carnegie 
might have a saurian collection as a basis 
for future work in Col- 
lectors Riggs and Menke drove across the 
plateaus last June before the snow had 
melted from the rocky crevices. From 
their wagon-pole fluttered the purple 
insignia of Field Columbian Museum, to 
and the 
galloped 


paleontology. 


the amazement of sheepherders 
curious bands of antelopes that 
from water-pool to spring in the parallel 
draws on either side the trail. 

For two months they prospected with 


varying success. Ona blistering day last 
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shoulder of a 
the 
water. At 
feet indications of a 
bed, with the 
short-handled) pick brought the assurance 
that a valuable quarry there. As 
the work progressed during the first day. 
apparent that 
pector, a Kansas University professor, had 


the 
them 


August 
ridge 


they rounded 
and below 


that 


suw ereen 
willows 


their 


told of flowing 


were surface 


fossil and an hour's work 


was 
another 


it became pros 


spent some 


207 


lakes and swamps were densely crowded 
carnivorous, jumping, 
flying and armored animals, all lizardlike 
the 


with herbivorous, 


in form and habits, loving sun-bath 
and a torpid life. 

Flanking — the regions of 
Wyoming and Colorado are lines of dark 
red bluffs which 
form landmarks. 


mountain 
sandstone every where 
Just above 
bluffs of 
white 


striking 


them runs a= second series of 


sand 





the 


spot a 


hours on 
same 
month ear 
had 


passed ov 


lier, but 
without ree 
the 
fertility of the 
exposure. As 


oN IZine 


in mining for 


precious met 





als, the earth 
seems to with 
hold 


crets jealously 


her se 
from a hun 
dred men that 
she may be 

them 
freely on the 


stow 
one man fol 
lowing after. 
In prospect- 
ing for fossils 
ecolleetors 
have patient 
ly labored in 
unpromising 
exposures and 
tramped daily 
ba cS k 
forth for their 
meals 


and 


over a 
rich horizon. 
A keen glance 
ul the 


surface 


the 
quarry 


right moment has caught 


evidences and soon a 


worth a season's work has been opened 
up The the 


historic saurians is as fascinating to-day 


pursuit) of bones of pre 


as the hunt of the living creatures must 


have been to prehistoric man in the days 
when Wyoming was largely under water 


The 


and possessed a semitropical climate. 


PROSPECTING 


stone and 
hard clays. 
The latter 
constitute the 
Jurassic  for- 
mation, fa- 
mous for its 
deposits of 
the 
of  extinet 
reptiles. The 
whole thick 
this 
formation is 
nearly a thou 
sand feet, and 
is subdivided 
into a 


remains 





ness. of 


lower 
or marine 
series and 
an upper or 
fresh-water 
series of strata 
according to 
the 
formation. 
The marine 
strata yield 
only theswim 
ming ichtheo- 
tish- 
while 


mode of 


saur, a 
lizard, 
in the 
water 


fresh 
Jura 
there are to 
the whole 
depth the remains of the immense dino- 


be found throughout nearly 


saurs. or land-lizards. The bones of these 
animals were first discovered at Caton City, 
the 
afterward the rich quarries at Como Bluff 
near Aurora, Wyoming, were developed 
The work of collecting is similar to that 
of mining for precious metals. 


Colorado, in late seventies, and soon 


The pros 
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REED, THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
WYOMING FOSSIL BEDS. 


pector, already familiar with the fossil- 
bearing formation and the levels at which 
the bones may be found, sets out along 
the rough hillside with pick, shovel and 
saddle-horse. The practised eye learns to 
discriminate between the fragments of 
and the fragments of dark rock, 
which often resemble the former so closely 
the uninitiated. Pieces of 
bone are quite abundant their 
hardness preserves them long after the clay 
in which they were originally imbedded 
has been washed away. When fragments 
are abundant or freshly broken, the col- 
lector follows up the hillside, noting the 
level at which found, till he 
reaches a level above which none appears. 
Then he may find the bone actually pro- 
truding from the unmoved clay or matrix, 
but often he must dig through a 
foot or two of debris before he can hope to 
find the bones in their undisturbed cover- 
ing. Then the work of 
begins. There may be an isolated bone, 
or a few bones in a place, as most often 


bone 


as to deceive 
because 


each is 


more 


excavating 


occurs; but occasionally large portions of 
skeletons are found together, and some- 
times the bones of many animals are dis- 


covered intermingled heterogeneously like 
logs in a drift-heap. 

In the former case the pick and shovel 
exhaust the prospect, but in the 
latter a large quarry is developed; horses 
and scraper, and sometimes dynamite, are 
brought into play in stripping away the 
bank to the level. Occasionally 
when a quarry has been worked far back 
the hill, it profitable to 
tunnel, and here again customary mining 
tactics come into play. 

When the stripping is finished, the work 
Often 
these are so closely crowded together and 
interlocked that bone cannot be re- 
moved without many others. 
Sometimes a great number must be taken 
up in one mass. Thus the greatest care 
and patience are necessary. Much of the 
work is done with large awls, or hammer 
and chisel point. When uncovered, the 
bone is first thoroughly saturated with a 
solution of gum arabic, which upon drying 
gives to it greater strength and hardness. 
The clay is then removed from the sides 
as far as can be done with safety, and the 
bone is pasted over with a coating of 
tissue-paper. Then strong bandages of 
burlap saturated with ready-mixed plaster 
of Paris are wrapped about, crossed and 


soon 


bone 


into becomes 


of taking out the bones begins. 


one 
injury to 


recrossed so as to form, when set, a strong 
plaster jacket. The 
paper prevents the plaster from adhering 
to the facilitates the removal 
of the jacket in the laboratory. If the 
bone be long, so that greater strength is 
needed, a number of stout sticks are im- 
bedded in the plaster and the bandages 
about them. When the 
upper coating is thoroughly set, the bone 
may be turned over with safety and the 
under side coated in a similar way. When 
thus treated, even the most fragile bone 
will handling and can be 
boxed and shipped without risk. These 
modern methods of handling fossils have 
revolutionized the work of collection and 


casing or tissue- 


bone and so 


drawn over and 


stand rough 


made it possible to preserve bones which 


were worthless to the older collectors. 
Various theories have been advanced to 
account for the occurrence of these immense 
deposits of bone in which not only many 
animals represented but many 
kinds of It is, however, prob- 


are also 


animals. 
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ph by F. H. Menke. TUNNEL AFTER THE REMOVAL OF A SCAPULA 

able that these grotesque monsters lived was doubtless the movement of streams 
about the lagoons and estuaries bordering which cast the bones up in heaps like 
the Jurassic sea and that their bones col- driftwood and covered them with sand, 
lected in bogs and watering-places much forming the sandstone deposits. 

as the bones of modern animals do. And The larger dinosaurs were herbivorous, 
so after long periods of time the immense but associated with them were smaller 
deposits found in the blue clays were carnivorous saurians who preyed upon their 
formed. Another equally active factor large contemporaries. The bones of the 


i} i iH) AMP 
A 








FEMUR OF BRONTOSAURUS, SIXTY-NINE INCHES LONG. 
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flesh-eaters show them to have been larger 
than modern elephants. Armed as they 
with catlike teeth, immense 
and hind limbs fitted for springing like 
the kangaroo, they must have proved terri- 
ble enemies to the cumbersome, slow-mov- 
ing vegetarians. And the 
carnivore teeth among the bones of 
herbivores, and the marks of teeth 
many of the large bones, bear unmistakable 
these prehistoric 


were claws, 


presence of 
the 
upon 


tragedies, 
extinct 


evidence of 
As large animals 
through unfitness for the strugele of life, 
the smaller and 

the front. 
with the dinosaurs were well equipped for 
and it is not improbable that 
these more agile carnivores brought the 
end by cutting 


these became 


insignificant mammals 
came to Those contemporary 
vnawing, 
race of dinosaurs to an 
through the shells and feeding upon the 
unprotected eggs of these great reptiles. 
Wyoming topographical 
that give an extraordinary stimulus to the 
The surface 


has features 


scientific imagination. con- 


tour speaks of the past to even the un- 
When the 


scientific mind. one sits on 


broken sandstone fifty feet above the in- 
closed plain that was once the bed of a 


Jurassic sea, the buttes that dot it become 


FOSSTL-HUNTING 1N 


WYOMING. 


instantiy to the eve the islands and reefs 
that once rose above the level of the fresh 
The shore outline is clearly marked 
The 
sandstone of to-day was the shore sand of 
In it the bones of rep- 
found, and their 


water, 
by sharply defined geological strata. 


the Jurassic age. 
tiles and 
tracks may yet appear in some sandstone 
Their clumsy feet brought them to 


mammals are 
slab. 
miry recesses where they fell from exhaus- 
tion. The approaching change in geo- 
logical eras provided a covering of twenty 
thousand feet of earth for their bones till 
the tilting and 
brought them close to man’s reach. 

with 


erosive processes again 


Diamonds are not handled more 


scrupulous care. Every precaution — is 
taken that what the 
to science shall not be lost by the blunder- 
ing hand of man. The collector, equipped 


with short-handled pick, hammer, trowel 


centuries have saved 


and whisk-broom, begins his excavation 
on the slope and works downward and in- 
The the surface are 
usually found to be rotted by frost and 
They pulverize at the touch, 


once as hard as_ petrified wood. 


ward. bones nearest 
water. 
though 
The busy pick chips away at the sandstone 
bluff and finds its chief aid in the fact that 





GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING TUNNFI 


AND SCAPULA PASTED RFADY 


FOR TAKING UP IN SECTIONS 
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SERIES OF EIGHTEEN VERTEBR-E, PI 


the air. 


easily re 


sandstone, when exposed — to 
and is 
the 


which 


quickly disintegrates 


moved. Sometimes bones lie in a 
black and 
The col 


lector shudders when he finds himself con 


matrix of clay turns 


hardens on exposure to the air, 
fronted by this almost unworkable material. 

(As the face of a bone appears under the 
careful blows of his pick, the collector's 
the 
compact. 


first coneern is to determine whether 


surface of this bone is solid and 


It may be wholly in fragments; a single 


bone was taken from the ground in one 


thousand five hundred parts and was_ re 


stored to its original bulk and outline by 


fitting these irregular chips into” their 


relative places. This would be an agree 


able winter's task for the typical scientist. 
If the bone be inclined to sliver away, 


strips of tissue-paper are glued to the sur- 


face, after it has been cautiously dusted 
the This 
till the bone terminates. when it is inclosed 


with broom. process continues 
in a pack of plaster of Paris and_ slipped 
gunny-sack. If the 


sections and the interstices filled with 


into a bone be in 
large 
gypsum. each section is handled separately 
and when coated with plaster is marked 


JASTERED 


WYOMING. 


AND READY FOR SHIPMENT 


with numbers that denote its position in 
the quarry and its position relative to all 
The 
lie exposed to every clement till the ap 


the other sections. uncouth bundles 
proach of winter compels the collectors to 
begin their hauling to the nearest railroad. 
The final duty for the 
vreat ingenuity. for the bones are of great 
weight the 
trails. But the specimens must reach the 
before the first 
they are there, the three coats are taken off, 


calls exercise of 


and roads are mere widened 


museum snowfall. Once 
and with water and acid all deposits are 
leaving a dead surface of 
The 


various 


removed, 
petrified 


gray 
fastened 
One 


bone. parts are 


together with concoctions. 


museum uses a mixture of glue, gypsum 


and lampblack ; another prefers equal parts 
The 


ideal composition is yet to be found It 


of dental plaster and gum arabic. 


must behave alike in all climates and defy 
both 
missing in the bone. the fissure is filled in 
Why 
should be missing. is problematical. At 


time and temperature. If parts be 


with plaster of Paris, sections 


the Field Museum's quarry, on a day early 
in September, the bones of five genera 


were exposed, Of these, two were car 
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nivorous and three herbivorous. These 
five saurians may have died together in one 
vast culmination of animal ferocity, for one 
of the herbivores proves to have a suspi- 
ciously short tail. The caudal vertebrie 
extend continuously for ten feet and then 
end abruptly. The extremity 
doubtedly chewed away by one of the carni- 
vores. This is easily comprehended when 
a tooth from the same grave. 
Two inches long and of a polished, steely 
hardness, it is with its serrated edge a 
It could do 
it had bone- 


Was un- 


is shown 


most trenchant weapon. 
than masticate meat, 
crushing powers. 

These amphibious reptiles found their 
food close at hand. The herbivores were 
more numerous than the carnivores, and 
surpassed in bulk any other known land 
animal. They found forage in the vast 
tracts of succulent reeds near the shores, 
and all aquatic plants were edible to their 
taste. When a change in diet was craved, 
the monster swam to shore and hopped 
about on the uplands, nibbling the tender 
tips of cycads. 
the entire plant, but all the buds were 
The cyead was 


more 


He could not dispose of 


welcome to his palate. 


Wrz ¥: 


AG Ote | 


a tree. It grew directly from the 
ground without the support of a trunk. 
The leaves sprang from the plant in every 
direction, after the manner of the sago- 
palm, the closest living relative of the 
eycad. The central part of this fossil palm 
usually of pith, but 
hollow. Its radiating fiber resembled that 
of a pine-apple. The leaves broke in the 
way in which many palm-leaves die away, 
and left scars both triangular and crescent- 
shaped. These scars overlap confusingly 
the The roots of the 
eycad were so finely fibrous that they have 
utterly. The terminal an 
especially tender bud that was a delicacy 


not 


was occasionally 


on fossil remains. 


decayed was 
to all herbivorous creatures. 

The significance of the cycad to modern 
science lies in the fact that it is a type 
plant and that it is unquestionably a fossil 
representative of the modern palm family. 

The study of is of very 
recent origin and the cycad is the most re- 
object 


paleobotany 


cent of 


But few scientists can give time to plant-life, 


paleontological research. 


and as a consequence there are but one or 
known as 
The first living authority 


two men in the world who are 


paleobotanists. 








LARGE SCAPULA AND COKACOID 


UO! 


COOSSIFIED IN 
A CARNIVORE 


TUNNEL. BEHIND THE CORACOID IS THE SHAFT 


FEMUR AND A RIB. 
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PELVIC REGION OF 


on fossil plant-life in general and on ecycads 
in particular is Dr. Lester F. Ward, of the 
National Museum. He every 
bed to scientific observers, 
found in Wyoming during the first 

in September last a field 


has visited 
cycad known 
but 


week crowded 


with cycads in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. 


A set of specimens sent him some 
before by Knight, of 
Wyoming, led him to the cyead beds them- 
selves, one hundred miles to the northwest 


months Professor 


of Laramie. 

Those who accompanied the venerable 
the 
the 
enthusiasm of 
new 


scientist and observed his methods in 


field came to see that the scientist is 
idealist of the 


coll ctine, of 


age. The 
establishing frontier- 
posts in scientific knowledge, carries men of 
all ages and of every degree of refinement 
through blinding sun and driving sand. 
On meager salaries they tread paths isolated 
from the world and are but slightly affected 
by its ruling passions. As they work with 
clearly defined expectations, a shout of joy 
from the veteran leader brings every man 
‘**What is it?’’ is the excla- 
common to all. ‘‘A 

he answers, his face glowing 


Not a 


to his side. 


mation monocot- 


yledon! 


with the discoverer’s radiance. 


ALLOSAURUS (PUBIS THIRTY-TWO INCHES). 


diamond, but a 
vledon! 

Cycads were first discovered by Bucklin 
in 1828. His description appears in the 
Transactions of the British 
Society. England has produced many re- 


not a nugget, monocot- 


Geological 


markable specimens but none more com- 
plete than those unearthed this season in 
Wyoming. The earth about them is filled 
with petrified wood but the wood does not 
If they 


were found associated in but one instance, 


closely accompany the cycads. 


it would then be possible to determine the 
geological age in which the cycad was in 
its prime, for the petrified woods of Wyo- 
ming have been closely defined in their ages. 
The complete plant was sometimes found 
to be flattened by pressure exerted at its 
The cyeads are usually 
taken from a depth of three feet below sur- 


petrifying stage. 
face. In this way it is possible to deter- 
mine the horizon in which they lie gener- 
ally. 


some 


Some are coated with limestone and 

with lichens. In the museum this 
parasitic coating is eaten off by acids, and 
the black, after 
millions of years of life belowground. 


scarred surface appears 


Earth cannot hold her own when Science 


covets it. The swimming saurians that 
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ventured on land for a change of food and 


were seized and torn to pieces by car- 


nivores more agile than themselves, have 


able to hide their dismembered 
In a 


winter, fragment will be added to fragment 


not been 


skeletons. score of museums. this 
till femurs and scapulas be complete and 
ready for the making of deductions in the 
scientific spirit as to size, habitat, food, 
age and habits. 

The term 
the genera resulting from the tield-work of 
the name of 


‘*dinosaur’* will include all of 
the season just closed. It is 
a family. of a subclass of Reptilia, for the 
link fish 
Some of the larger and 


dinosaur was a between the and 
the bird. 


forms were 


earlier 


related to the crocodile, while 


some later, smaller. specialized forms resem 


BONE-ROOM OF THE 1 


bled birds 
smaller creatures gave 
their 

But no proof exists 


Cavities in the bones of these 


them a light and 


graceful carriage ; forms were often 


diminutive in 
that birds lived in the Triassic age: they 
the 


size. 


came at a later stage in evolution of 


animal life. 
When the footprints impressed in the 


Connecticut sandstone were discovered, 


many of them resembled so closely the 


tracks of birds that all three-toed impres- 


sions, however gigantic, were 


thought te be the footprints of birds. 


Dinosaurian remains from Wyoming prove 


that these reptiles were birdlike and that 
tracks could 
from those of birds. 


not be distinguished 
The bones of the feet 


their 


thereafter 


found in the Carnegie quarry this year are 
remarkably fragile for so massive a creat- 
The 


made 


impressions in the sandstone 
by quadrupeds which usually 
the hind feet yet occasionally 
At times 
they sat down and left impressions which 
that 


ure. 
were 


walked on 


put the fore feet to the ground. 


proved conclusively they were not 
birds. 

A first cousin to the dinosaur is tricera 
tops. Whose head went to Yale’s Museum. 
This feet long. and in its 


shipping-box weighed three tons. 


head is eight 
To case 
it was in itself a small engineering problem. 


The skull in its 


undermined in its 


sheathing 
cliff 


wavon-bed. 


was 
and rolled 
into a When the 
case reached Yale, no door was found large 


stone 
native 
box on a 


NIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


It was drawn up by 
thus 
the 


enough to admit it, 
a derrick museum window, and 
But 
tons of sandstone were 
the skull. 
permit this 
This 


priceless value was once 


toa 
found its abiding-place. before 
public saw it, two 
from 
Marsh 
work to be done heyond his eye. 
skull of 
attached to a most bizarre creature, unlike 
Its coat 


chipped three sides of 


Professor would not 


almost 
anything on earth to-day, was 
of mail, and a collar bristling with tiny 
horns added to its defensive accouterment. 
Its jaws held a series of magazines of teeth 
action the repeating-rifle. 
teeth in 
succulent 


resembling in 
Triceratops needed new sets of 
fed on 
with them 


rapid succession, for he 


and took up creat 


grasses 
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quantities of sand, which had a tendeney 
the 
When a tooth was ground down 


to wear down teeth he used 


moment. 
to a certain point, it was cast out forcibly 
and a new one took its place, 


When 
skull at 


triceratops — first his 


Yale, 


head of a 


displayed 
Professor Marsh described it 
When he 


published his final conclusions, Professor 


as the huge bison. 
Cope took up the initial blunder and used 
it to a humiliating extreme. A year later, 
the latter in restoring a dinosaur placed 
one of his tail verte 
Marsh 

brief 
turn 


the animal's head on 
this 
But 
distinct 


bre, and Professor wielded 


cudgel for a 


the 


vantage space, 


when latter in made a 
species of the female of a species on which 
he had the 
world held its sides with laughter. 

When the the 
delve in classify in winter 
shall the 
artistic work of men skilled in restoration, 


spent years, whole scientific 


work of collectors who 


summer and 


have been supplemented — by 


the publie will be able to appreciate the 


that 
Mevalneusaurus 


the 


swarmed the inland seas. 


magnitude of creatures once 


rex, a new venus discovered by Professor 


Knight and deseribed by him = in the 


for the 


WYOMING. 


“American Journal of Science.” has just 
been restored by Frank Bond, of Cheyenne. 
a lifelike pose 
shark. The 


shark was contemporaneous with him, for 


The fossil animal stands in 


and is shown swallowing a 
shark's teeth are found in the grave of the 
this habit to 
exhaust the air from its body and sink to 
There it would 


monster. It was creature's 
the bottom of its habitat. 
for 


vegetation. 


remain hours feeding on fresh-water 

A fossil plentifully found in Wyoming 
this year was the belemnite, a squid fish 
ink-well 


Grermany 


for defensive 
this 
found complete, but in Wyoming only the 


petritied 


provided with an 


purposes, In fish is 


ink-wells have been collected. 
In form the vessel resembles a torpedo 
But one of these sepia sacs has been found 
that contained a drop of the original ink 
that once filled it. This one was sent to 


Yale label 


for the specimen from its own ink, a fluid 


and Professor Beecher wrote a 
preserved for millions of vears. 

The pocts give us the promise of the ages. 
We have by virtue of discovery more than 
the 
well as the builders of the ages to come. 


that: we are heirs of the ayes past as 
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EGYPTIAN WOMEN IN STREET 


SOME TYPES OF 


ATTIRE 


EGYPTIAN 


FOR HOLIDAY OCCASIONS 


WOMEN. 


By ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


Egypt, things feminine 
traries. 


go by 


con- 


- 


employed as hodearriers, mason’s attend- 
ants, and builders. 
mind it either. 
American to see a young woinan sedately 


Young women of sixteen are 


They do not seem to 
It is an odd sight for an 


carrying a hod of mortar to a man who is 
building a wall. She is graceful about it, 
it must be said, and somewhat spectacular, 
too, for she wears golden bracelets on her 
legs and bangles on her arms the while. 
Meantime, there’s hardly to be found in 
Cairo ‘looks the 
understand it The 
women perform no household duties. The 
all that. The American and 
European wives who settle in Cairo are 


after 
here. 


aewoman who 


house’* as we 


men do 
compelled to hire men to cook, to wash, to 
sew, to If they do 
like the idea of a man’s doing plain 


sweep and to clean. 
not 
sewing or washing the family linen, they 
must do the sewing or the washing them- 


selves, for the women are too busily en- 


gaged elsewhere. Besides, the women do 
not know how. 
However, there is 
industry to which the 
will turn her attention 


upon. She 


line of feminine 
Egyptian woman 
for hire, if called 
will act as nurse for the chil- 
Her own children come up practically 


one 


dren. 
on the hit-or-miss plan and the misses are 
about as frequent as the hits, a fact that 
causes no particular concern in that fecund 
country. She is not a glittering success as 
a caretaker of young foreigners, though, 
for she insists on wearing her veil while 
looking after the and the 
youngsters do not like women who wear 
veils and they protest lustily. To tell the 
truth, the youngsters are not far wrong, 
for a woman shrouded in black and envel- 
oped in a_ black is not a thing of 
beauty even to adult eyes. Nothing will 
persuade the native woman to go without 
her veil, while she is out-of-doors, at least. 

There is another handicap, too, that the 


youngsters, 


veil 
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native woman who would take care 
of children must suffer. 


children—that women 
She does not with such notions of 
know how to carry a child in her 
arms. An Egyptian mother is never 


maternal duties are not 
exactly the most desir- 
able persons with whom 
to leave the destinies of 
children that have he- 
reditary preferences for 
arms and cradles. 

head. If he cannot hold to the hair, . It is not curious, 
he may get a bit of support from 
mama’s hand, but that is only 
when very young. 


seen—so far as observation in Cairo 
goes—carrying a babe as a fair-skinned 
Baby is perched on ma 
ma’s shoulders, where he retains his seat 
by firmly grasping the hair on mama's 


mother does. 


then, that Egyptian 
women have queer ideas 
Generally, about their husbands. 
when baby is too young to twist No native woman would 
think for a moment of 
walking out-of-doors 
home because of his very inability = with her husband. 
to hang on. 


his fingers in his mother’s glossy 
black hair he must needs stay at 


They considersucha pro- 
The Egyptian baby has no cra- / ceeding grossly indeli- 

He is not rocked to sleep Se % cate and undoubtedly 
in his mother’s arms,” not 


hold up their hands 
in amazement at the 
forward women of 
.. other nationalities 
Egyptian child is usually = m who are seen in 


crooned to dreamland on 
When 
the Sand Man comes the 


his mother’s lap. 


laid across mama’s shins. 
Her upturned feet form the 


public with the men 
whose names they 


side of his bed, making it 
impossible for him to slip 
off to the floor or street. 
Walk through the streets of 
Cairo at sunset and you will 
see dozens of mothers sitting 
with babies resting against 
their insteps—the mother’s 
insteps, of 
course, for 
even in that 
ancient 
country a 
baby could 
hardly rest 
against his 
own insteps. 
It seems to 
be a general 
impression 
among the 
foreign pop 
ilation—the 
merican 
and English 
women who 
want nurses 
for their 


A NATIVI 


L 


WOMAN CARRYING 


WATER, 


bear. 
Social 
customs are 
somewhat 
lax in the 
country and 
a girl of the 
fellaheen 
class works 
in the fields 
without her 
veil, A girl of 
that class, too, 
may go about 
with her father 
or her brother or 
her husband 
without compro- 
mising herself, 
but when she 
visits Cairo or 
Keneh or Luxor 
she hides her face 
with a veil and 
proceeds about 
her business 
alone or in com- 
pany with others 
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of her sex. Not fellaheen will be 
seen in a center of population in company 
Trust her to know the 
fields it 

never! 


even a 


with her husband. 

proprieties. In the 
but in town, 
The missionaries have made some inroads 
veil-wearing habit during the last 
ten years and some native women in Cairo 
The 


and 


may be per- 


missible, 
on the 


vo vbout with their faces uncovered, 


custom is not at ali general. however, 
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indeli- 
She 
conceal 


that there is anything improper or 


cate in displaying her nether limbs. 


cannot she should 


her 


imagine why 
Far be it from her, 
acknowledge that there can be 


legs. she says, to 
an occasion 
proper 
to display such 
hint 
thing to 
highway or 


when it is not proper, eminently 
and innocent and all that, 
charms of limb as may be hers. To 
that it is the right 


public 


not exactly 


tie one’s garters on the 








rit 


if a woman is young and pretty and 
much — attention 
likely to 


and 


attracts 
and is 
bold 


unveiled she 


in Cairo, have 


to submit to 


very 
stares unseemly 
rudeness. 

And right here the 
While the native 
with shame to think of 
to the casual observer on the 
surprised and indignant at the suggestion 


paradox is observed 


again. woman blushes 


showing her face 


streets, she is 


HEREDITARY OCCUPATION OF 





— 


=F a 


tHe EGYPTIAN WOMAN 


dress above is to 


the the Knees 
arouse suspicion of one’s good faith. 
Nothing appeals to the Egyptian wo- 


to raise 


man’s idea of what is recherché in dress 


than 
gaudier and more. striped 
She is 


more strongly 

the 
the greater the appeal. 
fond, too, of wearing a 
bracelet just below the knee and an anklet 
vold or of aus may 


vaudy, striped stock- 


ings, and 
they are, 
inordinately 


or two of as much gold 
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FELLAHEEN GIRLS IN THI 


be Thus. when she goes for a walk what 
is more natural than that she should elevate 
her skirts a bit and display the jewelry and 
the stockings? No Egyptian woman can 
what earthly 
use multicolored hosiery or 


conceive of 


bright bracelets or finely 
wrought anklets are unless 
the populace has a chance 
Not 


consciousness 


for her 
that 
she has them on a sufficient 
for 


She wants them to 


to see them. 
is the 
reward their posses 
sion 
be seen, and they are seen, 
conspicuously and univer- 
sally seen. 

All this applies only to 
the middle 
or working classes. The 
the upper 
classes, the aristocrats, live 
They 
are not supposed to be seen 
They are 
in the world, but not of it. 


the women of 


women of 


in strict seclusion. 





or mentioned. 


To ask an Egyptian gen- 


tleman about his wife orf 


wives. or to make any in- 


quiry concerning the 





FIELDS 


ber of the ladies of his family, is an un- 


pardonable breach of decorum, Wives, in 


Egypt's upper circles, are private property. 


The women can- 
not go beyond the 
limitsof theirown 
side of the 
house and 
Oc- 
casionally 
they may 
take a 
ride two 


garden. 





health. well-being or num- 


AN EGYPTIAN WOMAN HOLDING HER CHILD IN 





A RATIONAL MANNER, 
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together, with a pair of grooms running 
ahead to warn away the curious. That is as 
near as they get to contact with the life of the 
city. And they, poor things, do not com- 
plain. In the first place, it would not do 
them any good to protest, and in the second, 
they are brought up to live in just that way 
and the idea of mingling freely with their 
fellows is inexpressibly shocking to them 
and never to be thought of for a moment. 


— 
* 
« 
é 
- 
. 
. 
e 
. 


STREET VENDORS OF 


Of course, the poor cannot afford thus 
to keep their wives secluded and in such 
luxury. Thus their 
recourse to the impenetrable veil. 


have 
And, 
as in every country, the rich man has other 
advantages his poorer brother cannot hope 

The rich man have 

full legal number. The 
have four wives, too, if he can 
support them, but two is usually the limit 


wives must 


four 
poor 


to enjoy. can 
wives, the 


man can 
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of the poor man’s household. He cannot 
afford four wives all at once, but if he is 
industrious and utilizes his opportunities 
for divorce he can have more than four be- 
fore he dies. Indeed, the workingman of 
Egypt usually finds one wife as much of a 
burden as he can manage, but when that 
one wife begins to pall he can divorce her 
at a moment’s notice and hunt up another. 

This is the reason why the Egyptian 


SUGAR-CANE. 


wife’ has so strong a prejudice against the 
accumulation of property by her husband. 
She will not let him lay by anything if 
Should he get 
something ahead, she argues, the tempta- 
tion to enjoy the fruits of his industry and 
economy with some other woman will be 
She knows the 
And she looks to it 
that there is nothing left at the end of the 


she can possibly help it. 


too strong to be resisted. 


weakness of the race. 
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week or whenever the wage should be 
spent. 

On the hand, the Egyptian is 
always ready to buy gold bracelets for his 
He deems them a safe investment. 


In the old days, before the English occupa- 


other 
wife. 
sorts of could 
be confiscated out of hand 
officials, the purchase of gold 
afforded the one refuge for sav- 
The 
a great extent to 
day. At the 
time, a man 
pretty sure of his wife 


tion, when all property 
by corrupt 
trinkets 
ings. custom continues to 
this 
same 


must be 


before he bestows many 

such trinkets upon her. 

The moment he begins 

to ask her trin- 

kets, she suspects a di- 

vorce and acts accordingly. 
One feature of 

Cairo is an omnibus system 

The 


on two 


about 


peculiar 


exclusively for women. 
rude cart 
wheels, drawn by a donkey 
and guided by a male driver. 
The the 
classes pay a sum equal to 
of a cent 


*bus is a 


women of poorer 


about one-tenth 


American money for the priv- 
ilege of riding on one of the 
There 
these primitive conveyances 
and they do a thriving busi- 
Sometimes 


carts. are scores of 


ness. 
a string of such 
vehicles, each 
heavily laden, 
will pass by in 
squalid 

No 


—except 


proces- 
male 
the 
driver—can ride, 


sion. 


unless it be an 
male 
who is 


occasional 
child 
brought along 
because his mother has nothing else to do 
with him. 

To recur to the babies, the native baby, 
of whom there is an inexhaustible supply 
with no particular demand, brings up the 
fact that the Egyptian mother has little 
conception of her duties toward her off- 
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Travelers in Egypt have for years 
the number of natives who 
are blind, one-eyed or otherwise optically 
disfigured. The 
Ophthalmia is an almost universal disease. 
The 
climate of Egypt predisposes its in- 
No Egyp- 
tian mother will lift a hand to drive 
away the swarms of black, pestifer- 
flies that 
about her baby’s face. 
That is not tobe thought 
of. Nor is the simple 


spring. 
commented on 


reason is not far to seek. 


Most babies are born with sore eves. 


habitants to this disease. 


ous swarm 


expedient of 
out the baby’s eyes to 
be considered. And asa 
consequence, thousands 


washing 


of eyes are permanently 
injured. When the remedy 
for this disgusting state of 
affairs is pointed out to the 
Egyptian mother, she stol- 
idly refuses to take the mat- 
ter in hand. Her religion, 
maintains, forbids her 
to interfere with the ways of 
God. 
allowed to go to ruin pre- 
cisely as that 


she 
The child's eyes are 
sublime ex- 
ample of Moslem architect- 
ure, the mosque of the Sul- 
tan Hassan, is allowed to go 
to ruin, because the Moham- 
medan religion is inflexible. 
As regards beauty, the 
women of Egypt are difficult 
No stranger is 
afforded adequate facilities 
for arriving ata reli- 
able opinion. 


to judge. 


Some 
day, perhaps, pictures 
of really high-class 
Egyptian will 
be obtainable and then 
the can know 
whether the poets who 
have sung of the fasci- 
behind the 
walls knew 
or were 
license. 


women 


world 


are shrouded 


within 


nations that 

veil and kept 
what they were singing about 
merely taking their traditional 
But even now, the tall figures, slender and 
erect, the black hair, lithe limbs and pretty 
hands, together with the infinitely graceful 


harem 
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TAKING THE 


walk, hardly ever fail to inspire admiration. 


The natives are especially enthusiastic 
full, 


over a round feminine countenance, 
and when they wish to climb to the dizziest 
heights of compliment they say the object 
of their passionate regard has ‘*a face like 
the fourteenth night.** borrowing a ligure 
from the effulgency of the 
Egyptian moon. 

When the fellaheen 
turns to the plow and makes a good farm 
hand, 


marvelous 


girl) marries, she 
Sometimes she gets to the metrop 
sell 
in the bazaars or in the streets. 
a few. a 
women of this class 


olis to vegetables. flowers or trinkets 
There are 
very few, successful business 
who have made them- 
selves as independent as an Egyptian woman 
ean hope to be by this sort of work. The 
sellers of sugar-cane deserve especial men 
tion in 


prosperous 


this class. for they are the most 
of the female The 


very antithesis of the business class is the 


vendors. 


visit 
the Nile daily with great, rude earthen jars 
which they fill with water and carry home 


water-carrying class. These women 


FIRST 


WIFE HOME 


has been the occu- 
pation of the Egvpt 
Pharaoh's time work constitutes 
the only labor of the household to which 
they are addicted. 

of all classes are treated with 
respect, as a rule. by the Egyptians. Men 
strange notions 
concerning the sex, but many of them are 
coming to our way of thinking, and are 
endeavoring to make their wives and sisters 
Still, 
the success has not been especially flatter- 


Such 


matrons ot 


on their heads 
since 


and this 


Women 


have what we consider 


conform to some civilized customs. 


ing. Egyptian women are very conserva- 
Nor 
standards, 


tive. must we judge them by our 
They and 


refined after their own fashion and accord- 


own are modest 
ing to their lights. 

The marriage customs of ancient Egypt 
still flourish in all their vigor and beauty. 
The first taken 
house in the exquisite arabesque: bower 
and the 
brides we 


bride is to her husband's 


on backs of camels, as were the 
all read in the 
**Arabian Nights. ”* 


have about 





LETTERS TO A LADY ON 


THE 


HOME CARE OF THE SICK. 


By JoHN S. FULTON, 


Eprrorran Norr.—lIt is apparent that the readers of THe CosMopoLiTaNn consider 
the topic, ‘‘Home Care of the Sick,’’ which is the sixth of Tae Cosmopo.iTan series of 
prize articles on Home Organization, not only a subject interesting in itself as a theme, 


but one concerning which much information can be imparted. 


The responses to the 


invitation to compete for the prize of one hundred and fifty dollars for this particular 
paper were very numerous, and the papers were of an extraordinarily high degree of 


merit. 


The committee has decided that Mr. John S. Fulton in his ‘‘ Letters to a Lady on 


the Home Care of the Sick’’ has best handled the subject, and his paper, which is pre- 


sented herewith, is awarded the prize. 


Ee 


| ONCE dreamed of a doctor who replied 

to a cdsual inquirer that pickled eel's 
feet were good for erysipelas, and I wish that 
wide-awake physicians might always return 
as discreet It is generally use- 
iess, and sometimes dangerous, to put into 
those resources which 


answers. 


untrained hands 
trained men do not always employ safely 
or wisely. Perhaps you do not mean to 
ask me what is good for erysipelas or 
earache. If so, you are wise above your 
and [I ask your pardon for 
my letter with a stop-mark. 
There is no place for amateur therapeutics 
household, and the literature of 
domestic science would be enriched by the 
loss of nearly all the ‘‘ Family Doctors’’ and 
‘*Medical Compendiums.’’ 

Nevertheless, home care of the sick is an 
important branch of domestic science, 
which, if well studied and practised, will 
yield great profit in comfort, safety and 
Almost any physician who should 


veneration, 
beginning 


in any 


money. 


find at his first visit a family prepared for 


an invasion of sickness would be conscious 
of a new and agreeable sensation. Pre- 
paredness is the foundation of success in 
domestic nursing. The choice of a suita- 
ble sick-chamber is one of the chief details 
n the organization of a home. A room 
this should be light, well 
ventilated, well heated, should be remote 
from sources of noise and odor, not too far 
the bath-room, isolated from the 
sleeping-apartments of other members of 
the household, and should have one closet. 

It having been decided which of the rooms 
has the best combination of these desirable 

the work of preparation will 
If the floor is of the usual matched 


for purpose 


from 


features, 


begin. 


pine, the cracks should be filled with a 
cement substance, and the whole floor 
waterproofed with shellac or with one of 
the hardwood stains containing varnish. 
Several coats should be applied, allowing 
time between coats for thorough drying. 
The surface will be cleaner, handsomer 
and durable if well sandpapered 
after each coat. 

The windows should be provided with 
roller-shades of not somber color, 
almost opaque. Inside shutters are unsani- 
tary, but they need not condemn an other- 
wise good room. 

The wall-paper should be waterproofed. 
Either at the paper-store or the paint-shop 
one may obtain a dressing which will ac- 
complish this without injuring the color or 
texture of the paper. 

Into the room thus prepared put an iron 
or brass bedstead, two or three strong, 
comfortable, wood- or cane-seated chairs, 
and a wicker couch, with a bureau and a 
washstand, all of plain design. (Look at 
enameled iron washstands, and if their 
appearance does not shock you, buy one. 
They are exquisitely clean-looking, and 
the surgeons think them beautiful.) 

Now hand the room over to its ordinary 
occupant, who understands that he may be 
dispossessed at any time, and who will 
agree to a few restrictions concerning the 
further furnishing of the room. Loose 
rugs may be introduced, but nothing may 
be tacked the floor. Pictures mey 
be hung, but they must be in plain frames, 
well glazed, and not too large to be easily 
taken down at a moment’s notice. No 
unframed pictures or draperies of any sort 
are to be tacked up. 

Let me suggest that you spend a few 


moments in self-examination. The issues 
20 


more 


too 


upon 








in which you are about to engage-are of 
surpassing moment. Are you fit to carry 
such large responsibilities? They may 
come upon you with «a bewildering rush, 
or they may weary your mind and body 
by tedious progress. You cannot know 
till you have tried whether you are equal 
to all that you would undertake, but you 
will be carried safely through your novi- 
tiate by one qualification, which you will 
know is yoursif you possess it, equanimity. 
There are no perfectly level-headed people 
except the blessed idiots. Equanimity 
means simply that mental and moral buoy- 
ancy which keeps your head above the tide 
of events. When your heart jumps, and 
your body tingles, does it mean that your 
blood is up, or that your courage is lost? 
Can you impart such courage as you have? 
Courage is communicable, but not, like 
fear, infectious. Will you dispute every 
inch with a cool. head and steady hand 
up to the moment of defeat? On the other 
hand, when you are winning shall you be 
likely to hold your winnings loosely? 


II. 


So it has already happened that your 
family physician says that your daughter 
has ‘‘a continued fever, perhaps typhoid.’’ 
Ten to one his ‘‘perhaps’’ will grow to a 
certainty, and ten to one she will get well, 
but I am very indignant about her illness, 
for typhoid fever is the sanitary disgrace 
of America. You cannot afford just now 
to be as indignant as[am. You must devote 
vour whole mind to the problem upstairs. 

First of all put on a plain house-dress 
of wasli-fabric and an apron. Remove 
from the designated chamber every uphol- 
stered thing that may have got in, and 
all the rugs but one or two. Be sure to 
keep a thoroughly comfortable chair for 
yourself. Take out all the movable 
ornaments, except the properly framed 
pictures of quiet subjects. Empty the 
drawers and closet of the dispossessed 
owner's belongings, and put them in his 
new quarters. Renew the bed-linen, turn 


the top covering back, and air the room. 
Into the drawers and closet put several 
changes of bed-linen, a dozen towels, 
changes of night-apparel for the patient, 
a few old handkerchiefs and napkins, and 
a quantity of discarded linen. 


Bring in 
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also whatever the doctor ordered, with such 
utensils as a sick person may need, includ- 
ing tableware. Now if your room is ready, 
bring in your patient wearing fresh clothes. 

In the hall just outside place a tight 
wooden chest for soiled clothing. If the 
closet is tin-lined, so much the better. 
Into this put the bed and personal linen 
from the patient’s room, pour about six 
ounces of formaline on it, lock the chest 
and keep the key in your pocket. Re- 
member that you are nursing a case of 
infection, and that the safety of the family 
is in your custody. 

It is essential that you shall know how 
the infectious material escapes from the 
body, so that you may guard its avenues. 
The typhoid germ escapes from the bowels 
and bladder. These discharges, therefore, 
are to be disinfected immediately. Chloride 
of lime will do this very effectively. It 
is cheap and easily used. Half a pound, 
added to a gallon of water, will make a 
powerful germicide solution, and between 
a pint and a quart will disinfect an evacua- 
tion. Half an hour will be required to de- 
stroy the germs, so do not hurry these 
matters down the flush closet. It is not 
known that vomited matters and sputa are 
infectious, but since what is doubtful may 
be dangerous, you will pour some of your 
germicide solution on these discharges also. 
Do not attempt to disinfect the air of the 
room, except by ventilation and sunlight. 

The most dangerous vehicles of infection 
are your own hands. They must be washed 
before and after every service rendered to 
the patient. Get into the habit of con- 
sidering your hands always infected, and 
unfit, except when fresh from the bath, to 
touch anything. 

Never permit anything to be done for 
the sick one, nor anything to be carried 
from the room, by another person than 
yourself. Responsibility for the safe hand- 
ling of infected articles cannot be shared 
with any one who is less impressed than 
you are with the inevitable dirtiness and 
danger of human hands. If you must have 
an assistant, carefully instruct such a person. 
Carry out every instruction with abso- 
lute fidelity to detail, but as unobtrusively 
as you pour tea. If other persons must 
come into the room, keep them under your 
well-concealed control. 
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When the fever is well under way the 
patient’s temperature will have to be taken 
at short intervals, and you need a clinical 
thermometer. You can get one for a 
dollar. Clinical thermometers are grad- 
uated in fifths of a degree Fahrenheit. 
The temperature is usually taken in the 
mouth, the bulb being covered by the 
tongue. In about four minutes the mer- 
cury will have risen to the body tempera- 
ture, where it will remain after the ther- 
mometer is removed from the mouth. In 
other words, these are maximum thermom- 
eters. You must, therefore, always throw 
the mercury down below the ninety-eight 
mark before taking the temperature. The 
best way to do this is to grasp the grad- 
uated end firmly in the right hand and 
whip your arm down hard, as if you were 
striking at something on the floor. When 
buying a thermometer select one whose 
index is easily visible, and not difficult to 
Always before and immedi- 
ately after using the thermometer, it should 
be washed in clean cold water. It may be 
conveniently kept in a tumbler half full 
of alcohol, or a solution of washing-soda. 
Nurses often keep a little clean absorbent 
cotton at the bottom of the tumbler to 
avoid breaking the very delicate bulb. 

When the temperature begins to rise to 
one hundred and three degrees, the doctor 
may ask you to sponge off the burning 
and may fail to 
explain how this is to be done. Get your 
two sponges and two tin basins. Put the 
two sponges, with a quantity of cracked 
ice, into one basin, leaving the other empty. 
Set them near the bed. Many nurses prefer 
a rubber sheet under the patient, but a 
blanket is practically as good. Make a 
lengthwise roll of the blanket. Lay the 
roll along the right edge of the bed with 
the free border out. Take the patient’s 
left arm out of her night-gown and pull 
the sleeve down under the arm, baring the 
Turn her (roll, do not lift) on 
her left side. Unroll the blanket toward 
her until the roll touches her. Slip off 
the right sleeve of her night-gown and put 
it, like the left one, across her breast under 
her arm. Now, placing one hand under 
her left shoulder and the other under her 
hip-joint, roll her toward you. She is now 
lying on the blanket upon her right side 


throw down. 


body with ice-water, 


shoulder. 
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with her body nude to the waist. Unroll 
the blanket, and as she gently settles into 
a comfortable position on her back you can 
easily slip the gown below her hips and 
off over her feet. Cover her either with 
another blanket or with half of the one 
she lies on. 

By this time your two sponges will be quite 
damp from the melting ice. Remember that 
you are not expected to sluice the body with 
ice-water, but to wipe her over with a damp 
sponge rather shockingly cold. If you can 
put a rubber ice-cap on her head, she will 
like it. You must not soak her hair. 

Uncover her to the hips. 
in your right hand, and squeeze out the 


Seize a sponge 


excess of water into the empty basin. Take 
her right hand in your left, start the 


sponge at her right temple, bring it down 
over neck, shoulder, outside of arm, back 
of hand to finger-tips, up over palm, inside 
of arm to armpit, and straight down the 
side to the point of the right hip. Over 


now to the groin and up straight over 
abdomen, right breast, neck, cheek to 


forehead, then down over the face, neck, 
chest, abdomen to pelvis. You will have 
thus covered one-fourth of the head and 
trunk in one stroke. Handle your sponge 
so as to use a fresh cold surface at every 
change of direction. By this time your 
sponge will be decidedly warm. Squeeze 
it hard over the empty basin, put it back 
in the ice, take the other sponge and pro- 
ceed as before. Begin where you left off 
and go over the left half of the body in the 
reverse order to that you followed on the 
right side, ending at the left ear. Now 
you can take her by the left hand and hip, 
roll her toward you, and sponge as far as 
the line: of the spinal column in the same 
continuous way. Then you can let her go 
over gently to her left side, and sponge 
from the spinal column to the point where 
you began. By this time, if you 
handled your sponge well, the whole body 
above the pelvis will have been damped, 
but you should not have dribbled any water 
on the blanket. If there are some indica- 
tions of goose-flesh and some pallor about 
the mouth, you may cover up the upper 
part of the body with the blanket, and let 
her lie on her back, comfortably tucked up, 
while you sponge off the legs, which you 
can do without turning her about. 


have 
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The purpose of sponging is twofold: 
to quiet the nervous system and to reduce 
temperature. If your patient seems drowsy 
while you are sponging off the legs you 
will know that you have produced the 
desired impression on the nervous system. 
The bath will rarely be shorter than ten 
and may last twenty minutes. If a strong 
effect upon the temperature is desired, it 
may be necessary to sponge the body over 
several times, or until there is plenty of 
goose-flesh and the lips are a little blue. 
Immediately after the bath, the whole body 
up to the chin being rolled up snugly in 
the blanket, slip the thermometer under 
the tongue for four minutes and record the 
temperature. Watch the face pretty closely 
for the next quarter of an hour, and note 
the process of reaction. If you have 
stopped your bath at the right moment, your 
patient should not shiver much, and the 
color should begin to return to the lips in 


ten minutes. If she is still shivering and 


blue after a quarter of an hour, you have 
either bathed too long, or she is one of 
those few patients who are unable to react 
promptly. 


One thing certain is that the 
water was not too cold. If your first bath 
has been quite successful, you will have 
lowered the temperature three or four 
degrees, and will in ten minutes have a 
contented, red-lipped, sleepy girl rolled up 
in the blanket. These effects are often 
most striking when delirium is active and 
the skin very hot and dry. I trust you 
will get a lasting impression of a good 
reaction after the first sponge-bath which 
you administer. 

Should your patient be shivering and 
blue after ten minutes, do whatever the 
doctor directed. Perhaps you will give a 
half-ounce of whisky, or some hot bouil- 
lon, or a good hand-rubbing. Rubbing 
restores comfortable warmth to the surface 
quite promptly. To have the blanket in 
close contact with all parts of the body is 
half the game. It will often suffice to take 
one leg out of the covering and rub with 
both hands from the toes up, putting more 
pressure and more time upon the inner 
surface of the thigh where the great vessels 
are. Let your manipulations be firm, but 
not so rough nor so rapid as to jostle or 
annoy the patient. The return of warmth 
will be observed on the inner side of the 


thighs. Her feet, shins and knees cannot 
be rubbed warm. The wretched fever 
will restore their unnatural warmth. No 
doubt you are wondering how and when 
her night-gown is to be put on. I warrant 
she does not want either sheets or gown. 
If your bath has resulted as you desire, her 
attire is perfectly correct and she knows it. 
Let her alone. 

When you give her medicine or food, 
observe her teeth, tongue and gums. As 
the fever advances there will be a tendency 
to collect quantities of dry brown material 
about her teeth, and if you neglect them 
you will find the gums inclined to bleed. 
Have her rinse her mouth after everything 
she swallows, or else clean out her mouth 
with a little absorbent cotton twisted on 
the end of a wooden toothpick, and dipped 
into some pleasant antiseptic mouthwash. 

Feeding the sick girl is as important as 
anything else you will have to do for her. 
It must be done schedule time, with 
such variations as the doctor may allow 
with reference to sleep or nausea. Make 
a food and medicine time-table every day. 
Only such foods as the physician directs 
are proper, and until convalescence is 
established you had better not make him 
any suggestions. When the appetite re- 
turns after the fever goes, your skill in 
dietetics may be of service. 

When the restrictions are removed, and 
you may use your own judgment about her 
meals, follow her desires as far as you safely 
may, but add very little in the way of 
surprise. Do not bring up a meal so 
scanty as to provoke her resentment, but 
avoid above all things offering a large and 
varied meal. Leave some edge upon her 
appetite at all times. 

When you go to your own meals it will 
not be necessary to change your clothing 
if you have been as careful as you should. 
You will remove your apron, of course, 
and your hands—well, you may take your 
hands to the table provided they are clean. 

When you must change the bed-linen, 
it can be done with very little disturbance 
of the patient, by following these directions: 
Open ont your clean under-sheet and make 
a close lengthwise roll of it. From the 
right side of the ‘bed turn the soiled sheet 
back and lay the fresh rolled sheet along 
the edge of the mattress, with the free 


on 
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edge outward. Now turn your patient 
gently over upon her left side, and roll the 
soiled sheet up until it lies snug along her 
Next unroll the 
clean sheet until it comes in contact with 
the other When turn your 
patient over to her right side, you will find 
that she has seesawed over the two rolls, 
so that you have only to roll up and re- 
move the soiled sheet, and unroll and smooth 


body under her left side. 


roll. you 


out the clean one. In certain diseases great 
distress follows an attempt to lie upon the 
side, and in such cases you can apply the 
fresh sheet from the foot to the head of the 
bed, rolling up the soiled sheet ahead of it 
while some one holds up the patient's 
limbs for you. When both rolls are well 
under the hips, you can lift the patient's 
body, causing her to sit over on the opened 
When it is 
necessary to put on a clean sheet in this 
way, from the foot of the bed upward, 
you will find it easier to roll up the sheets 
well under the hips, if you first place a 
pillow under the patient’s back quite low 


portion of the clean sheet. 


down, thus raising her slightly from the 


mattress. 
Ill. 


Iam glad to know that your daughter 
is now To my mind the 
chief merit of your five weeks’ novitiate 
is indicated when you say, ‘*So far no sign 
has appeared among the 
You cannot prove that you 
prevented further illness in your 
but there are at least six 
who 


convalescent. 


of sickness 
others. ”” 
have 


family, since 


susceptible persons in your house, 


have been exposed to the same source 
may reasonably 
lieve that your precautions have had posi- 
tive effect. 

My former letters did not contain all 
that a nurse should know about typhoid 
While the great majority of cases 
progress about as your first one did, you 
might have encountered something which 
would have exposed the deficiencies of amy 
earlier The doctor's visits in 
ordinary cases of typhoid fever are usually 
frequent enough for prompt recognition of 
accidents or complications, but there are 
two possibilities which may prove imme- 
One of them is the 
If this accident 


of infection, you be- 


fever. 


advice. 


diately dangerous. 
occurrence of hemorrhage. 


moving about in bed. 
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is announced by the presence of a little 
blood in an evacuation, while the general 
condition of the patient remains about as 
it was before, you should simply send a 
note to the doctor saying, ‘‘-—— has just 
a little blood.** Until the doctor 
comes, do not permit her to fidget. Keep 
her as nearly still as you can without com- 
municating fear to her. You may put the 
ice-bag on the right-hand lower quarter of 
her abdomen, and raise the foot of the bed 
by placing a brick or a block under each foot- 
If, however, she should lose a large 
amount of blood, or if there should be the 
least blood visible while the temperature 
has taken a long and unaccountable fall to 
ninety-eight or ninety-nine degrees, you 
are justified in sending for the doctor at 
once. Write your message briefly, like a 
nurse, not as a mother. Say, ‘‘Large 
hemorrhage,’ or, ‘‘Not much lood visi- 
ble, but temperature ninety-eight degrees. 
Profusesweat.’’ That will bring the doctor, 
with his wits. Raise the footboard, apply 
ice, sit down, and hold yourself. 

The other accident you may look out for 
is perforation. You can put up a strong 
guard against this accident, as against 
hemorrbage, by preventing your patient 
from making muscular exertion. This 
should be one of your rules in even the 
mildest The general course of 
events will usually point out to the doctor 
whatever danger there may be of perfora- 
tion, but it is not always so, and the surprise 
of such an accident may include him as 
well asyou. All typhoid patients are more 
or less tender in the right lower quarter of 
the abdomen. If you watch the doctor's 
examination, you will learn the exact loca- 
tion of this tenderness. The danger of 
perforation is somewhat proportionate to 
the degree of this local tenderness. If she 
should flinch at the lightest touch, you 
must redouble your care to prevent her 
Remember that a 
very gentle touch is all you are competent 
to apply to this part of her body. If her 
abdomen becomes painful when no pressure 
is applied—if, having previously preferred 
to lie straight on her back, she wants to lie 
on her side and draw up her knees, and if 
she shows signs of increased pain and 
weakness, you will send the doctor some 
such note as this: ‘‘Great pain in abdomen ; 


lost 


post. 


sases. 
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knees drawn up; breathes fast, groans, and 
sweats freely.’’ 

Now, my dear madam, if the doctor 
should confirm such a fear, the gravest 
accident possible in typhoid fever will have 
befallen you. It does not occur once in a 
hundred cases, but if it should happen in 
your family, let me tell you that the situa- 
tion is not quite hopeless, for surgery has 
recently made some conquests in this field. 
Put this bit of information away in the 
quietest corner of your brain. The chances 
are that before a typhoid perforation occurs 
in your house, the successful operations for 
this accident will number many hundreds. 

The principles of domestic nursing will 
be illustrated in the course of an ordinary 
attack of typhoid fever such as has been 
passing under your eye. Let me give you 
now some of the facts which will modify 
your practice in some other infectious 
diseases. 

The specific bacillus of diphtheria lives 
in the nose and throat. Everything com- 
ing out of the nose and throat must, there- 


fore, be disinfected. Cloths used about 


the face and mouth are best disposed of by 


burning. Expectoration cups containing 
disinfecting fluid are very convenient, but 
require constant watching. The paper 
ones are cheap enough to be burnt, but 
the detachable metal handle is a source of 
some danger. The collapsible paper 
buckets, used by retailers of ice-cream, are 
water-tight, cheap, and in most respects as 
good as the expectoration cups sold by the 
druggist. Everything the patient uses in 
taking food, drink or medicine must be 
disinfected immediately after use.. Spoons, 
forks, cups, et cetera, are best disinfected by 
putting them for a few minutes into a very 
hot solution of washing-soda. A Bunsen 
burner with a small agate saucepan will 
be a complete outfit for this purpose. Look 
out for your own mouth and nose when 
nursing diphtheria, and especially avoid 
touching your face with your own hands. 
You had better change your outer clothing 
whenever you must go among other mem- 
bers of the family. Make also a complete 
toilet of hands, teeth and face. Keep the 
face and hands of your patient, as nearly 
as possible, clean as your own. In this 
disease you can confine the dangerous 
influence of the sick one absolutely to 


known limits, and you should be able to 
guarantee safety to the rest of the house- 
hold. 

The infectious material escapes from a 
case of scarlet fever in all the discharges of 
the body. During the period when the 
skin is peeling off, the patient is particularly 
dangerous to others, for the small scales 
may be wafted about in the air. Whena 
scarlet fever patient arrives at this stage, 
it isa good plan to sponge the body all 
over daily with a diluted solution of chlo- 
rinated soda. Do not beat the bed or pil- 
lows, nor shake the covering, used by the 
scarlet fever patient. When removing the 
bed or body linen roll it up with the body 
surface inward, so that you may not scatter 
the branlike particles of skin between the 
bed and the lock-chest. 

Inflammation of the ear frequently oc- 
curs in scarlet fever, and the discharge 
from the ear is capable of conveying 
scarlet fever to other persons. Such 
patients need extraordinary protection from 
cold and dampness, for the ear infection 
may involve danger to life. All convales 
cents from scarlet fever should be kept 
from drafts and damp, in order to prevent 
kidney complications. Dropsy is not 
unusual after scarlet fever, even when the 
disease itself has been very mild. The 
urine of these patients sometimes continues 
to carry the infection for a long period 
after recovery seems complete. 

The infectious material of measles es- 
capes from: the body in as many ways as 
does that of scarlet fever, but the sick 
person does not remain so long infectious. 
During the progress of this disease and 
during its convalescence, care must be 
taken to avoid colds. The expectoration 
of those who have persistent cough after 
recovery from measles is often laden with 
the specific agent of measles, and may 
cause the disease in others. An attack of 
measles renders one particularly vulnerable 
to the germ of tuberculosis or consumption. 
Cases of measles shed their skin as scarlet 
fever patients do, though the process is 
not so noticeable. ‘ 

When nursing the eruptive diseases, you 
should take good care of your hair, which 
may easily become infected, and is difficult 
to disinfect. You may wear a cap if you 
do not mind the professional appearance it 
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will give you. I myself am in the habit 
of wearing a hat when eyamining small- 
pox patients, having long since learned the 
patient is extremely apt to come into con- 
tact with my hair. A hat or a cap may be 
easily disinfected. 

If whooping-cough invades your house- 
hold, take pains to prevent your patient 
from taking cold. The germ of whooping- 
cough is contained in the sputa. Unless 
a considerable factor, the 
amount of expectoration is not large. The 
onset of the disease is so insidious that you 
cannot hope for its recognition until it is 
well advanced, so that every susceptible 
person in the household will probably re- 
the infection. Take extraordinary 
care of young babies. Happily their 
limited associations protect them to a 
great extent from infection, but when 
attacked, they must be regarded as seri- 
ously ill. 

Mumps and chicken-pox are two diseases 
which you may be able to manage with 
little advice from @ physician. Nearly all 
of us have chicken-pox at one time or 
another, and it is very rarely, either in 
itself or by complications, a grave disease. 
but is 


bronchitis is 


ceive 


Mumps is also a mild disorder, 
capable of infecting other organs besides 
the salivary glands, and in this way may 


do mischief. The object of your care in a 
case of mumps will be to keep the patient 
quiet, allowing the disease to run its brief 
course in the glands first infected. The 
infectiousness of mumps persists for some 
time, though it steadily diminishes after 
the swelling subsides. 

I wish we might consider fhe home care 
of consumptives. Another letter might 
profitably be devoted to this subject, for 
tuberculosis seldom comes on a short visit. 
At this writing we shall have time only to 
note that the disguises of tuberculosis are 
numerous, and that it acquires its deadly 
grip upon the community largely by the 
aid of these disguises. The suppurating 
which children often have are 
tuberculous, and the pus may infect either 
the suffering child or another person with 
another form of tuberculosis, as consump- 
tion. Some of the joint diseases, such as 
white swelling of the knee, hip-joint 
disease, spine disease, are forms of tuber- 
culosis, and the discharges of these joints 


glands 
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are capable of producing any other form 
of tuberculosis either in the patient or 
another. The expectoration of a consump- 
tive, the pus from a tuberculous gland, 
and the discharge from a lame joint, all 
contain the same germ, and are, therefore, 
to be destroyed or disinfected. 

None of the forms of tuberculosis is so 
hopeless of cure as is popularly supposed. 
Indeed, the gland diseases usually get 
well, the most important point in their 
domestic treatment being scrupulous care 
of the discharges. The joint troubles are 
curable, though not without more or less 
lameness, and the cure will prove perma- 
nent if the germ of the disease has not 
been accidentally or carelessly implanted 
in some other part of the body. Even 
consumption of the lungs is not a desperate 
malady. A good many cases recover with- 
out treatment, and this percentage might 
be increased if every consumptive were in 
the habit of destroying the infectious 
material thrown off from his own body. 
Should this affection in any of its guises 
gain an entrance to your home, the pros- 
pect of the stricken one, and the safety of 
the others, will depend upon the prompt 
destruction of the tubercle germs escaping 
from the body quite as much as upon any 
of the resources of medicine. 

The instructions which I have tried to 
convey to you cover those points in the 
home care of the sick which seem to me 
most important with reference to a few 
diseases. They will not give you the 
technical expertness of a trained 
even in your narrow range. They are 
designed, however, to give you certain 
knowledge which the trained nurse rarely 
uses, if indeed she The 
trained nurse practises a specialty in do- 
mestic science, but she is an emergency 
specialist, her efforts being directed to one 
end, the recovery of health. Home care 
of the sick I conceive to be a much broader 
field, as including, besides the safe conduct 
of disease, the protection of the household. 
If you grow in housewifely wisdom as I 
expect you to, you will in certain possible 
contingencies be quick to avail yourself of 
the services of a skilled nurse, but you 
will search far to find any one who can and 
will be as careful as you of both the home 
and the sick. 


nurse, 


possesses it. 
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I ONG ago, Scribe, ’Ninety-something, 
~ had torn froma college magazine the 
snapshot of a tennis-club and pinned it on 
his mirror; later he cut out one figure of 
the group and did zot pin her on his mir- 
ror. She was labeled Earle, H.E., 
*Ninety-something, and the rest of. the 
world, he felt, had no right to a more 
familiar title. 

Life dated 
from that magic 
evening when 
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he had first ventured ‘‘Helen,’’ unre 
buked; and six times thereafter—death- 
less moments!—had he learned the music 
of his own dull That was before 
either had attained the dignity of ’Ninety- 
something. Then came 
the first year and the 
meeting in the sum 
mer. Her great ad- 
vance betrayed his 
great decline: months 
are y before 
twenty. He was re 
the rank of 
**Mr.’*; he mutinied, 
snatched at ‘‘Com 
mander-in-chief,’’ and 
was drummed out ig 
nominiously. After, 
he wondered wearily 
how he had dared offer 
his worthless self to 
that firm, unconquer- 
able girl, and 
mused on_ his 
failure. Wealth, weak 
ness, or both? But 
he didn’t care—what 
was the use? 

A long, long don’t 
care! A year of cul 
lectures, bed at sunrise, 
wakenings at noon—a 
nightmare of scenes, 
faces, doings, in laugh 
able defiance of time 
and manners. Then 
there were many pho 
tographs, but he didn't 


name. 


>ars, 


duced to 


some 
times 
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“TO HELP HEAVILY LADEN LADIES ON AND TO THROW HEAVILY LOADED 
GENTLEMEN OFF 
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care who saw them, nor who amused them- 
selves with the inscriptions. 

Bad enough! But he should have kept 
his temper that night. Fathers expect so 
much from only sons. Scribe wondered if 
he, too, had since repented. Poor old 
man! i 

Well, teaching was a good-enough pro- 
fession, and he would try to fit himself. 
Meanwhile, it was distinctly novel to edge 
along in line _—— —_ 
and declare 
your name, 
age, resi- 
dence, and 
the fact that 
you belong 
to no labor 
union, so 
help you® 
God; to wear 
blue clothes, 
brass but- 
tons and a 
badge; to 
help heavily A 
laden ladies 
and to 
throw heav- 
ily loaded 
gentlemen 
off. He now 
looked back } 
on waitering } 
and aa 


on, 


i: 
canvassing 
with almost 

a sneer. 

And the 
old life was 
dead and 
buried—all 
—except— 
Earle, H.E., 
*Ninety- 
something, between the leaves of a note, in 
a consecrated pocket. Ah, where was she? 

Why, where buat striding westward, 
with a book beneath her arm and a frown 
on her brow, fresh from coaching a gilt- 
edged, leaden-headed young miss? She 
frowned, not at the young miss, but at an 
old man. She had passed him on Fifth 
Avenue, & moment since; a notable figure 
—white-haired, frock-coated, and spotless 


, 
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“HE FALTERED SILOWLY ON AMONG THE GAY DRESSES." 
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from shining hat to shining shoes; a dis- 
tinguished old face, sunken but strong, as 
he faltered slowly on among the gay 
dresses, the pretty chattering faces, the 
clack of hoofs, the jingle of harness, lean- 
ing heavily on his cane, head bent, mutter- 
ing to the pavement from beneath his 
white mustache. 
She had often met him before, but then 
he always leaned on the arm of a young 
cs \| man, and 
never mut- 
tered to the 
pavement. 
She had 
trained her 
full young 
step to his 
and sought 
to bow, but 
still he fal- 
tered on, 
wW never raising 
-his eyes, 
never ceas- 
ing converse 
}with the 
senseless 
|| stones; and 
| at last hehad 
|\taken the 
arm of a 
pompous 
valet, slowly 
climbed the 
steps of a 
great hand- 
some house 
and passed 
in, his back 
still bent, 
his lips still 
faintly mov- 
ing. 

Ah, did 
he not repent—if, indeed, that story were 
true? And did fe not repent—if, indeed, 
that other story were true? There was a 
third story, which, some said, explained 
the second. Absurd! The heat was in- 
sufferable—she knew she looked horribly 
red, and paused to vanquish the thought 
before a shop mirror. 

i oa Poor old 
where was he? 





man ! And he— 
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Why, where but a block away, receiving 
five slowly wrung pennies from an old lady 
—signaling the motorman —handing a 
young woman aboard? 

It irritated Helen to be clasped by the 
elbow, also to have five pennies thrust 
She held them out and shook 
her head firmly; then turned rigid, realiz- 
ing how nearly the shake had resembled a 
bow. But he- 


upon her. 
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and presently there shot through her the 
pang of conspicuous solitude; then, divin- 
ing his purpose, she glued her eyes to the 
headlines. He advanced and touched his 
cap. 

‘*Excuse me, madam——"’ 

‘*T don’t get off here,’’ she interrupted, 
stifly, without moving her eyes. He 
would have tried again, but she unfolded 
the paper 








inclined his } 
head i 
spectfully, 
tendered a: 
nickel, and }7- 
going away, 
leaned upon 

the car-tail, y* 


re-’ 


with crossed 
and 
avert- j 


arms 
calm, 
ed eyes—a 
model em- 
ployee of the 
Metropoli- 
tan Street 
Railway 
Company. 
She took 
up a rejected 
newspaper 
and scanned 
it idly, see- 
not a 
word. Pres- 
ently she 
shot a covert 
glance. He 
was pale and 
thin and 
very seedy, 
but what 
shocked her 
most was his 
utter cheer- 
He 


ing 


fulness. 


‘““HE DROPPED HIS COAT OVER HER LIKE A HOOD, THUS RE- 


and cut him 

off. 
There was 
a murmur in 
the air. The 
car slid rap- 
idly “along. 
The murmur 
swelled to a 
roar. Ahead, 
each side of 
the street 
Mee }was black 

ae 
with people, 
and Helen 
recalled the 
headline, 
‘*Strike Now 
On!’’ With 
a jerk the 
car doubled 
its speed. 
The motor- 
man’s right 
arm reached 
back ward, 
forthecrowd 
was begin- 
ning to fling 
things and 
call names. 
Scribe was 
included, 
and Helen's 
face burnt, 
for to behold 
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DUCING HER PET HAT TO A HOPELESS MASS.”’ 


assisted 
stout, puffy old ladies. with irrepressible 
gallantry; rang fares, made change and 
shouted transfers with liveliest concern, and 
entertained a knot of laborers on the plat- 
form with the impartial urbanity of a public 
character. His unconscious degradation 
was tragic indeed. 

The car became embarrassingly empty, 


a gentleman 

a greasy mob is 
both _ bricks 
stanching his 


half-bricked and cursed by 
maddening. He ignored 
and curses and reéntered, 
cheek. 

‘*May I 
finger on cap. 

‘*Thank you,’’ interrupted she, with the 
impassive wrath of doubted obstinacy, ‘‘I 


suggest he ventured, 
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don't get off here,’ and resumed her 
paper, which was upside down. 

He bowed. 

‘‘Then if you'll put this coat around 
you, the flying glass ca : 

He was throwing it off when her curt 
refusal was drowned in a crash, and he, in 
the fragments of the opposite window. 
Abjectly stammering apologies, he dropped 
his coat over her like a hood, thus reduc- 
ing her pet hat to a hopeless mass, and 
placed himself close before her—just in 
time, for the mob, having once tasted glass, 
thirsted for more, and was drawing it plen- 
tifully. This lasted for some long silent 
minutes, and meanwhile Helen’s dove- 
colored waist, where the right coat-sleeve 
brushed it, took on a beautiful crimson 
tone. Then came a crash—the motorman 
fled and Scribe rushed forth. 

Weighted barrels, mattresses, furniture, 
and other little things, blocked the track— 
a homogeneous but effective heap. Helen 
quite forgot retreat, as she watched Scribe 
fall to, and so did the crowd—-for a cry of 
‘*Cops!’’ was raised. The two lines con- 
centrated upon the single figure between 
them, and upheld the dignity of labor with 
missiles, threats and abuse. Helen didn’t 
know what **Scab!’’ meant, but it sounded 


A WINTER SONG. 


unpleasant. Occasionally Scribe paused to 
dash away the blood which was trickling 
into his eyes. 

The police arrived and divided their 
attentions between the track and the mob. 
Scribe ran to the lever, but a stone felled 
him, and a bluecoat picked him up and 
called a cab. Then he met a young 
woman, very handsome, red and disheveled. 

Great coups are born on the instant. 

‘*Can’t do that, madam,** he returned. 
‘* Hospital. ’’ 

It is rude to contradict, but 
plained that she knew the man. 

Rolling uptown, while the bluecoat was 
flasking Scribe back to life, two papers 
fell from the coat which she still clutched. 
The photograph was a surprise; the note 
was familiar, and it had all the cruel 
directness of outraged seventeen. 

The cab stopped: the bluecoat looked 
up, whistled dryly, and rehearsed a modest 
tale. Meanwhile Helen had found the old 
man. : 

‘*Your son's outside,’ she said, blush- 
ing beautifully. ‘‘Hurt—can he come in?’ 
and fainted. 

‘*It never did run smooth,** whispered 
the Wit, at church, three months later; 
‘*but that was before trolley-cars.”’ 


Helen ex- 


A WINTER SONG. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


O BUT to see again the vernal glow 

Kindle to blossom-fires the wastes of snow! 
That were a boon for all these icv hours, 

That were a solace for this wintry woe ! 


O but to list the laugh of leaves once more, 


The lyric water singing to the shore! 
That were to hear the soothing voice of peace 
Succeeding strife that cries with lion roar! 


O but to know the old light in your eyes 


Dawn like the morning in the virgin skies! 
That were a dream of happiness come true, 
That were a little rift of paradise ! 





THE QUEEN OF THE M. G. R. 


‘*DIZZY DAVE.”’ 


By JoHN LUTHER LONG. 


i. 


THE DEAREST SPOT OF EARTH TO DAVE. 


T twenty David Prentiss Dillingworth 
* began his career. Unfortunately, 
it was not under so splendid a name. He 
was simply Dave—and a little later ‘* Dizzy 
Dave.’’ Another curious fact about this 
career is that it began and ended at pre- 
cisely the same spot—its pinnacle. It is 
true that he had had another ‘‘occupation”’ 
before he became collector on the merry- 


go-round. (He scorned always the emas- 


culated intellects which made it but a 
‘‘carrousel.’’) But this other occupation 
was a thing of which he was justly ashamed 
and which he kept in the background. 
For it was not a career, but simply an 
episode in the way of toil he was obliged 
eat his bread in the 
But you must be 


to lead in order to 


perspiration of his face. 
informed of this aberration on the way. 


He had, then, been the mere assistant 
to the driver of an ice-cart. He was not 
even, at that time, permitted to share in 
the artistic operation of sawing out the 
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splendid square blocks in which ice was 
served, nor the commercial ones of weigh- 
ing, or collecting (from those few who paid 
cash), or of booking the accounts against 
those unfortunates who let them be booked. 
He was permitted only to swing the ice 
from the scales into the numerous refriger- 
ators along the route. 

At this he often protested. 

‘*T ain’t no dog!’’ he would say. 

His chief would pretend not to under- 
stand his metaphor. He would probably 
answer, ‘‘No, just a pup.’’ 

But if he chose to understand, he would 
say, perhaps, ‘‘Why, say, you got all the 
servant-girls to i 

Dave would admonish him to ‘‘Shut up 
or I'll- ro 

Which gave him a reputation with his 
chief for being a hater of women. 

This question of the excellence of their 
occupation often rose between them. And, 
always, Dave disdained it. 

**Say, you think you've got a sweet job, 
don’t you?’’ This was Dave, of course. 

**Bet your life,’’ answered his superior. 

‘*Well, you’re a chump!”’ 

On that occasion his chief thought 
seriously for five minutes. Then he said: 

‘*Look here, Dave, I don’t want you to 
git sour on your job. Some day I'll git 
promoted tothe yard. Then you'll git 
my job. You're the best assistant I ever 
had, anyhow. Don't need to be yellin’ 
at you all the time. Don’t need to be 
afraid of you not doin’ it all right. And 
you’re not afraid of dogs.”’ 

‘*To Chelsea with you!’* said Dave. 

‘*Say—I mean that, every word of it. 
Here !’’ 

He nearly paralyzed Dave by holding 
out a silver dollar. 

‘**You don't mean it!’’ said Dave, 
securing the coin, which he somehow 
fancied might vanish up his chief's sleeve. 

‘*And there'll be more—now and then, ’’ 
the donor encouraged. 

‘*Say—do you know what I’m goin’ to 
do with this?’’ questioned Dave. 

‘*Take it to Sunday-school, I suppose, ’’ 
was the answer he got. 

‘*Blow it in on the M. G. R.”’ 

‘*Better keep away from there,’’ warned 
his superior. ‘‘It’s the sort of place that 
steals your money and addles your brains. '’ 


’ 
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‘*The dearest spot on earth to me is the 
old R. M. G.,’’ sang Dave, in detiance of 
truth, rhythm and nomenclature. 

But, if his metaphor was somewhat 
extravagant, this was indeed to Dave a 
place of light and color and melody and 
gaiety—the hum of humanity—the touch 
of the herd—the thing for which organized 
society stands—all those things which our 
gregariousness gives us and makes dear. 

Well, he did what he had threatened 
to do with his gift. He bought twenty- 
five tickets and stayed on the machine till 
they were spent. He chose for his steed 
the silver-gilt, gory-lipped, jewel-eyed 
griffin—at once the most splendid and 
sympathetic of all the beasts that circled 
to the music of the orchestrion. It was 
nearly three hours. For, five times out 
of the twenty-five, he snatched the ‘‘gold 
ring’’—which entitled him to an extra 
ride. Three hours for snatching rings— 
two and three at a time—three hours for 
caressing the glittering griffin, three hours 
of the orchestrion ! 


II. 


HER HEART——AND 
DOLLAR. 


IT COST HER HIM A 

It was exactly twelve o'clock when they 
ordered him from the back of the griffin 
and closed the doors upon him. 

As he went home along the board-walk 
he was very tired, but vastly exhilarated, 
as one is who has drunken wine. And he 
walked in a wide serpentine fashion—to 
keep from going in a circle. And now 
and then he would stop and catch one 
foot with the other in a queerly suggestive 
way—and grab out suddenly and fero- 
ciously for a passing ring. If he missed it, 
he would shake his head and swear. If 
he caught it, he would fling it into the 
mouth of the ‘‘nigger’’ a little farther 
along the walk. Then he would shake 
his head up and down and laugh, and 
suddenly go on as if to catch up with 
something. And he whistled the airs of 
the orchestrion, and tooted its horns, and 
beat its drums, and clashed its cymbuls. 

A man and a woman met him, passed 
him, then turned and followed him. 

‘*‘What do you suppose is the matter 
with him?’’ questioned the woman, fear- 
somely 
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‘*T don’t know,’’ said the man, cau- 
tiously. 

‘‘I’m afraid!’’ whispered the woman, 
suddenly closing upon him. 

The man put his arm about her. 

‘‘Oh, well, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of——”’ 

‘*Do you 
coldly, getting off a little. 

The man saw his mistake. 

‘*Well, I don’t know 

The girl came back to him. 

‘*T°ll tell you what, ’’ she said, 
suddenly. ‘‘It is he.’? ‘ 

‘*Yes—but who?”’ 

‘*He was on 
the merry - go- 
round with us 
—don’t you re- 
member?’’ 

The man did 
remember. 

‘‘And it has 
got into his 
head! I see.’’ 

‘And 
feet,’’ laughed 
the girl, ‘‘and 
hands—and 
everything !’’ 

She laid 
head 
the 
shoulder 
of her es- 
cort. 

‘*It does 
into one’s—feet 
—and hands— 
and—every- 
thing, ’’ he whis- 
pered fondly. 

‘* Into one’s 
very—heart!”’ 
sighed the girl. 

In a moment, 
he kissed her. 

Then, suddenly, he said, ‘‘I have adored 
you so long—TI have wanted to tell you so 
long—I hadn’t the courage till—oh, I have 
loved you so—and it is all dark here—and 
I am not afraid to ask you 7” Be 
whispered the rest. 

‘*Well—that’s the happiest day—night 


I ever spent!’’ 


think so?’’ she asked, a trifie 





her 
on 


get 


wit 
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It was Dave standing before them and 
making this sage observation. But he 
could not quite understand their con- 
fusion. 

‘*What’s the matter with you two?’’ 
asked. 

The man understood. 

‘*Well—it’s—only—the happiest day 
we've ever spent—so far,’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh!’’? said Dave, a little bewildered. 
‘*T seen you on the machine.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered the girl. ‘‘You 
were riding the gilt 
griffin. We were rid- 
ing the’’—she laughed 
—'‘‘the goats!’’ 

The man 
laughed with 
her. 

‘*Tt cost me 
a dollar,’’ 
said Dave, 
with vast 
pride in the 
fact. 

‘*Me about 
the same,*’ 
said the man, 
as he tried to 
go. 

‘*What did 
it cost you?”’ 

Dave ad- 
dressed the 
girl—forget- 
ting about the 

= courtesies of 
- the machine 
where a lady 
and gent were 
concerned. 
Wa i ‘*It cost me 
1 i —my heart,’’ 
whispered the 
girl, flinging 
him a kiss. ‘‘Good-night.’’ 

‘‘They say it’s bad for the heart,’’ said 
Dave after them, as they passed into the 
shadows. ‘‘The doctors say it’s bad for 
the heart. Poor girl! But don’t you be 
discouraged. They say mine’s not right. 
Too much merry-go-round. But don’t you 
care. Good-night.’’ 

‘*Good-night!’’ came 
through the shadows. 


he 


laughing back 
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As Dave wound his way home he for- 
got for a moment the music of the orches- 
trion, the jeweled eyes of the gritlin, the 
rings, and all the excitement and thought 
of the man and woman. 

‘*That’s nice,*’ he said, reaching out his 
arm to inclose the air as the man had done 
to inclose the woman. 

It was the first time he had ever thought 
it nice—or, in fact, thought of it at all. 


Ill. 


THE BLUE-EYED GRIFFIN NAMED GOOLEY. 

Dave had long been well known at the 
merry-go-round. He had become one of 
those gratuitous fixtures which drift into 
places and assume employment by a sort of 
superior adaptation. The thing he did 
most was to poke up the fires when the 
place opened at Easter and fires were 
necessary, and to set the chairs again in 
mathematical rews when they were dis- 
arranged by sparking couples. And so 
thoroughly had he preémpted these small 
employments that the Man.—which was his 
abbreviation for manager—often ordered 
him to the work. And these small occa- 
For they 


sions made Dave very happy. 
meant that he was approaching a state of 
indispensableness to the Man.—and there 
was a vast hope in that. 

So that he had courage to say, one day, 
‘*Say—if you ever need another man on 


the machine——" 

But the manager looked fearfully cold. 

‘*Say—I’m dead sour on the ice—and 
summer's coming.”’ 

The manage~ relented a little from his 
attitude of enorreous frigidity. 

‘*‘And—say—I'm not so mighty par- 
tic’ lar about wages as some people. What 
aman wants is something to do that he 
likes !°’ 

And there Dave very wisely left it. 

It was less than a week after this, that 
the collector had his leg nearly twisted 
off. On the following morning Dave was 
in the wounded man’s laced coat and cap 
—considerably too large for him. But if 
he had had a sword and a few other things 
which a major-general wears, he would 
have felt quite like one-—even if he did 
not quite look it. And, after all, it is not 
what people see, but what we think they 
see, which makes us content. 
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After a day or two of this bliss, Dave 
courteously went to see his predecessor in 
office. Perhaps it was a mistake to go in 
his host’s clothes. But Dave did not 
refine upon matters of decorum. It was 
his uniform—the badge of his office. Only, 
the sick man received him the more coldly 
for that, I think, saying, ‘‘ Why—what t’ 
monkeys !”’ 

‘*How you gittin’ along?’’ asked Dave, 
smoothing the nap of his cap on his 
sleeve. 

‘*What- do you 
other. 

‘*Say—J didn’t do you no dirt,’’ said 
Dave. ‘‘I jist wanted to know mo 

‘*When I’d git back? To-morrow.’’ 

‘*That’s all right. Git back when you 
like. I didn’t do you no dirt. Summer's 
coming and there’ll be work for us both.”’ 

‘*Well—you git out of here.’’ 

Dave did so. 

He went back to the merry-go-round, 
and, notwithstanding the machinations of 
the man he had displaced, stayed there for 
two years. 

At about the end of the two years some 
one began to notice that Dave was queer. 
He had acquired that serpentine walk when 
off the machine—which was as little as he 
could make it; he had become very fond 
of the beasts—sometimes fancying them 
alive. He would slap them, pat them, 
pull their manes and tails, and call them 
by the strangest names ever heard. The 
griffin, which he loved best, was named 
Gooley; others found such names as Daffin, 
Brudey, Gindig, Billmark, and so on. At 
night—he was allowed to sleep with the 
animals—he dreamed of them—and when 
he woke, spoke to them. Often he would 
get up to caress them. In time the wooden 
bosom of the gilt griffin held every secret 
Dave had ever had. And, while the 
jewels of all of the animals glittered as only 
glass and mica can, those of the griffin 
somehow outshone all the rest. For, 
gradually, all of them had come into the 
hands of Dave for their grooming. Once 
a man (whom Dave expressively anathemat- 
ized) pointed to the griffin with his stick 
—and the griffin lost an eye. When the 
new one came it was blue. The other 
was a velvety brown. Dave would not 
have it so. 


want?’’ snarled the 
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‘*‘No one can’t see ’em 
time,’’ argued the manager. 

Dave stubbornly said, ‘‘ You just cough 
up another eye—will you? And make it 
blue.”’ 

Well, Dave had become the autocrat of 
the merry-go-round and the manager pro- 
cured the eye-—though not in the fashion 
demanded. 


both at one 


ay. 
BRAINS WERE MIXED 


AND HIS HEART WASN'T 
RIGHT. 


HIS 


Presently two doctors 
came to see Dave. It was 
a surreptitious visit—ac- 
complished upon the ma- 
Afterward the 
manager told him that he 
should have to ‘‘ dispense 
with his valuable services’’ 
—quite in the way of the 
big stores in the city, he 
thought. 

‘*What t’ 


chine. 


9? 


Chelsea! 


laughed Dave, going about 
his business. 
But the manager re- 


mained: that night and 
tried to explain to Dave 
his hard necessity. 
‘*‘Going around has 
mixed up your brains, and 
your heart is not right.’’ 
‘*‘My own brains and 
my own heart, ain’t they? 
Well, I jist guess I'll do 
with ’em what I like.’’ 
The manager tried to 
explain that he couldn't. 
‘*You know there’s a 
society for the extension 
of cruelty to—to—well— 
animals si 
But it did not 
right and Dave laughed again. 
‘* Well—there ain’t no animals taken 
better keer of than these here.’’ 
‘*No—no, Jive animals,’’ said the man- 
‘* You Dumkins’’—that was 
Dave's predecessor—‘‘and you had a scrap 
and he’s gone and put, the animal fellows 
onto you. Told ‘em that you was going 
the same way he went—and all that kind of 


‘w ? 
seem WHO? 


ager. see, 
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stuff—and they're going to arrest you and 
jail you if you don’t stop right now.”’ 
Dave laughed more than ever. 
But several days later, the manager 
caught him on the back of the machine. 
‘Officers over there looking for you. 
Skip,’’ he whispered. 
Dave looked and saw them. A swift 
vision of the cell and exclusion from the 
merry-go-round forever 
possessed him. He sup- 
posed the threatened im- 
prisonment would be for 
life, of course. He did 
what the manager sug- 
gested—skipped by the 
back doar. 

In three days he was 
furtively back. Dumkins 
was there—in a new uni- 
form. Nothing could have 
been more bitter. But 
every day he came and sat 
very straight up in a chair 
—holding himself in it 
with a frenzied grip while 
the orchestrion played and 
the machine started. Every 
day he sat there from 
morning till night—speak- 
ing never a word, staring 
straight at the beasts, get- 
ting thinner and thinner, 
breaking the heart they 
said was not right. 

In sheer desperation the 

said one day, 
the ‘ie 


manager 
** Dave—fix 

‘*Who ? 
Dave. 

It was full summer then, 
and there was no fire. But 
the manager wanted relief 
from the eyes which ac- 
cused him. Dave turned 

ME?" ; ¢ his face briefly upon him 


chairs! 
Me?~’ asked 


and then turned again to the beasts. 

‘**Who? Me?’’ was all he said. 

On another day the manager said to 
Dave, ‘*Dave, for God’s sake go away— 
stay away.’ 

‘*Who? Me?’’ 
at him at all this 

> Ten. you,”” 

They 


asked Dave, not looking 
time. 


minutes. 
21 


sat silent for several 
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Then the manager said again, ‘‘Dave, I 
want you to keep away.”’ 

‘“Who? Me?’ asked Dave. 

But presently the manager spoke with 
force. ‘‘Blame you, I want you to stay 
away. You make me creep. Ain’t you 
got anything else to do? Or say—you!’’ 

‘*‘Who? Me? Well—no.’’ 

‘‘[ll give you a dollar to stay away.’’ 

‘*Me?’’ 

‘* Yes, you.”’ 

Then Dave spoke: ‘‘They call me— 
they—-—’’ he pointed to the beasts. ‘“They 
want me. And the music. I hear it all 
night. I can stay in this chair now. At 
first 1 couldn’t. Mebby my heart is 
wrong. But I’Y die right here—you bet 
—right by the machine.’’ 

Presently the little children he had 
known upon the machine found him—and 
then it was better. But still, with a hand 
of each in his own, he stared straight at 
the machine. 

And what he said to them one day was 
this: ‘‘Say—Gooley’s eyes need cleaning 
—and there’s a piece broke off his harness 
And there’s dust 


—there at the rump. 
on his tongue—and his tail ain’t been 
combed out for a month.”’ 

The manager spoke to him on another 


day. ‘*What’s the 
anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Who? Me? Well—say, now I’il tell 
you—dying,’’ said Dave. 

‘*So am I,’’ grinned the manager. 

‘*Honest,’’ said Dave. ‘‘Feel.’’ 

He opened his coat and offered the man- 
ager his heart. The manager put his hand 
on it. It certainly fluttered queerly. His 
face became sympathetic. This was not 
lost upon Dave. 

**Say—I'll work for a dollar,’’ he said. 

‘**No,’’ said the manager. 

“A half, then.’’ 

The manager was less obdurate. 

*‘T'll work for nothing.’’ 

‘*Don’t you see that I'll git arrested 
myself if—oh, git out!’’ 

“Tl find my own grub.’’ 

The manager refused. But he added: 

‘*Say—you see the doctors of the animal 
society. If they say all right i 

Dave gripped this hope and went at 
once. 

The doctors said yes. 


matter with you, 


That stopping 
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had only made him worse. He might as 
well go on with it. It would kill him 
anyhow. 

Well—Dave’s heart stopped acting 
queerly the moment he put the uniform 
on. And, also, his brain was clearer. 

It is, of course, useless to point out that 
happiness had returned to Dave—and per- 
haps it is quite as useless to point out how 
much happiness has to do with our bodily 
well-being. 


¥. 


SHE——-AND SOMETHING ELSE. 


And then Dave met her—poor Dave! 
Have you been wondering when he would 
meet her? She had been coming to the 
merry-go-round for a long time. But she 
never rode. She was very pretty in a 
fragile fashion. But her face was pale 
and her tired blue eyes had appealed to 
Dave like nothing else on earth from the 
first moment he had looked upon her. 
(You know is passion for blue eyes.) 
And, presently, for no reason that he could 
fathom, Dave would think of the man and 
woman on the board-walk—and he would 
find himself in a little ecstasy, sometimes, 
putting out his arm that way to inclose 
the air. So that this queer movement was 
added to his many others after the girl] 
began to come to the merry-go-round. 
And, after unconsciously executing that 
movement, he would always glance guiltily 
around to see if she had noticed it. For 
the rest, he saw that she had pretty hands; 
that she wore a becoming hat, fashionable 
shoes and a long ulster of blue, and that 
her hair narrowly escaped redness. 

One hot day her eyes slowly closed and 
she fell forward in a faint. Dave leaped 
from the machine and was first at her 
side. He discovered an unsuspected 
ability and tenderness in such cases, and 
was left to bring her around. When she 
had recovered, he, with quite the air of a 
prince, sent for a carriage and had her 
taken home in it—at his own expense. 

The next day she thanked him. And 
then something happened to that queer 
heart of his. It gave such a suffocating 
leap that he had to hold it in. 

‘*You're sick, ain’t you?’’ he asked of 
the girl, when his heart would let him. 

**Yes,’’ she said. 
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‘*What is it?’’ 

‘*My heart.”’ 

‘‘Mine’s not right, too,’’ said Dave. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said the girl. ‘‘Don’t the ma- 
chine make it worse?”’ 

‘*No—better.”’ 

‘*But the doctor told me it would make 
mine worse?’’ 


‘*‘Doctors——— Say’’—he remembered 





then—‘‘say—the doctors don’t know 
nothin’. They said I was Say—it’s 
cured me. You jist try the machine. It'll 


, 


cure you.’ 

The girl hesitated. 

‘‘Try it once. Once 
ain’t a-go’n’ to hurt 
you—ain’t a-go'’n’ to 
kill you.”’ 

a ae 
rich 
enough, ”’ 
confessed 
the girl 


not 


Drawn by 
E. Pollak. 


then, with a little laugh, and then a sigh. 

‘*You got good clothes,’’ said Dave, 
craftily. 

‘*‘Oh—the lady boarders give me them. 
They pity me because I’m sick. I tend 
their babies. My mother works at the 
Starboard. They say I’m pretty, too, and 
can wear nice clothes—know how, don't 





you know. Do you think I’m stylish?”’ 
‘*Mef’” 
Dave slowly inventoried the pretty 


modishness of everything she had on. 
‘*Yes,*’ he said, with a swing of his arm. 
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‘*You pity me, too?"’ 

‘*Me?’’ 

He looked at her again. 

‘*Yes—and something else, ’’ 

‘*Oh—what else?’’ 

Dave thought a moment and then shook 
his head in bewilderment. 

**T dunno,’’ he said. 

**My eyes?——”’ 

Dave looked into 


said Dave. 


them and the heart 
within leaped against his ribs again. ‘‘I 
had blue eyes put into Gooley,’’ he said. 
‘*Blue eyes are becom- 
ing—yes!’’ 
‘**Gooley——’’the 
girl began. 
But just 






~ EC 


YOU TO STAY AWAY.” 


then the bell clanged for the start. Dave 
leaped for the machine. But then he turned 
back. ‘‘Say—try one!’’ he begged. 

Just a moment she waited. 

‘*You can——say—you can have Gooley !’’ 

‘*But who is Gooley?’’ 

‘*The griffin. Come——"’ 

The machine was in motion. He lifted her 
on and put her arm about Gooley’s neck 


VI. 
THE QUEEN OF THE M. G. R. 
At the first sweep she grew panicky. 
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‘‘I’'m going to get of! I'm fainting!’’ 
she cried. 

Dave closed his hand firmly upon hers, 
locking her arms around the neck of the 
gilt griffin. She flung herself back upon 
him and rested there as the thing swirled 
on. Dave might have been excused for 
supporting her with his arm. But he did 
not. What he had was glorious enough, 
and it was daylight. That other affair 
had occurred in the twilight of the elec- 
trics. He had always associated the two. 
Besides, he was afraid. Presently—the 
time seemed ineffably brief to Dave—her 
panic passed and she leaned forward on the 
neck of his beloved griffin and watched 
the crowd swing by with a vast pleasure. 
Dave knew he could leave her alone. And 
he did it. 

‘*Don’t let go jist yit,’’ he cautioned. 
**You might fly off the machine. After a 
while you can stand up all alone like her.’’ 

He pointed to her neighbor—daringly 
poised on the very edge. 

When he had collected his fares, he 
came and stood watchfully at her side until 
the machine stopped. 


‘*You must git off now,’’ he said, 
gently. ( 
**Oh, 
sought. 
‘*Not to-day,’’ answered Dave, regret- 


can’t I have another?’’ she be- 


fully. ‘*‘Two to-morrow—three next day 
—and so on. Mustn’t take too much in 
one day. That’s the way to help your 
heart.’’ 

‘*Well, thank you, Mr.—Mr. sie 

**Jist Dave.”’ 

The girl laughed splendidly. 

‘‘Thank you, jist Dave, for 
pleasant afternoon.’’ 

Dave gave a sort of military salute. 

**T’ll be here to-morrow.’’ 

Dave saluted again. 

‘**You’ll have another pleasant afternoon 
to-morrow, then—and—and’’—it was a 
daring thing to say, but he said it—‘‘and 
so will I.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ she agreed. 

But that was too much for him. 
plunged back upon the machine. 

After that the world changed for Dave. 
He taught her all the tricks of the machine. 
He taught her to balance like some 
feathered thing upon its very edge. And 


a& very 


’ 


He 
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she was quite as safe from accident as 
some feathered thing would have been. 
He, somehow, had the impression that, at 
danger, she would not fall off but fly 
away. And it was she alone who could 
snatch three rings at a time for his teach- 
ing. And she knew all the airs of the 
orchestrion as well as Dave, and, of course, 
when it came to singing them, sang them 
better. First he called her Queen of the 
M. G. R., and then the bystanders, hear- 
ing it, called her that also. And so she 
became Queen. Her pale cheeks got each 
a pretty spot of red in them, and when it 
became too warm to wear the ulster she 
took it off and discovered to Dave—so she 
said—how she had grown too plump for 
it. One day she told him that he had 
saved her life—everybody said so. 

‘*Well—it’s a stand-off. You 
mine,’’ was what he answered. 

The bystanders called it an infatuation 
on Dave’s part because she was beautiful 
and he ugly—each growing more and 
more so. But many of them had seen her 
grow from frailty to health and gave his 
care credit for it. 

The manager was somewhat doubtful 
for awhile. But Dave neglected nothing. 

The nights when, perhaps, he ought to 
have slept were devoted to the care of the 
machine in every small detail. And, since 
she rode it, everything must be as dainty 
as herself. So the machine was never so 
resplendent. As to the fares—he soon 
discovered that they were all paid. For 
it was always understood, at the manager's 
headquarters, that on the days when the 
Queen rode twenty-five times Dave got 
nothing to eat. 


saved 


Vil. 


THE COMING OF THE PALE YOUNG MAN. 


Dave had not seen her for several days. 
He meant to goto the Starboard that even- 
ing to inquire whether she was ill. Indeed, 
he had gone so far as to have a pair of 
cuffs and a collar laundried for the occa- 
sion. But she came that day—her roses 
blooming as never before. And Dave was 


‘more unhappy at her presence than at her 


absence. For with her came a pale young 
man with whom she seemed very chummy. 
Something within Dave seemed to leap very 
high and then to fall very low, and fora 
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moment he did not know what went on. 
When he got his bearings he knew that 
the machine had started and that they were 
aboard—hanging together over the neck 
of the griffin! She had absolutely no 
eyes for him. But he went to her—on 
the side where the young man was not— 
and asked, with an airy huskiness which 
he fancied concealed his emotion, ‘* Who’s 
the gent?’’ 

‘*Oh—only—well—my 
said. 

‘*Your pick-up,’’ said Dave, brutally. 

The girl flashed at him. 

‘*He pays my fare to-day. 

‘*That's—good,*’ said Dave, staggering 
away with his hand on his chest. 

When they left the machine she said, 
‘* Twenty-five times !’’ 

Dave had never been able to give her 
more than that. It took his day's wages 
to do that. But he said quietly, while he 
got very pale, ‘‘You can have fifty oft of 
me.’’ 

After they were gone Dave mused. 
‘*Two dollars! He'll not come again.’’ 

But he did come the next day, and the 
next, and the next. And Dave began 
again to look very ill. So much so that 
the Queen pitied him. She explained: 
‘‘He’s got trouble with his heart—the 
same as I had. I'm going to cure him. 
Same as you did me, don't you know.”’ 

‘*And what's he going to do for you?”’ 
asked Dave. 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean,”’ said 
the girl. 

‘*Does he put his arm——*’ 

Dave made that motion he had seen on 
the board-welk. 

**Well—I just guess not!’’ said the girl, 
with a certain flickering of the eyelids 
which was lost upon simple Dave. 

“I'm glad of that,’’ said Dave, with a 
vast relief. ‘*I—I-—-—"’ 

‘* What?’ asked the girl, laughing at him. 

‘*T saw—a man—do that one night. I 
thought it nice. He said it was the hap- 
piest night of his life. She said they 
learned it on the M. G. R. She had trou- 
ble with her heart too. She said she lost 
it—or something like that. I don’t see 
how she could git along after that. Some 
day I'll do that—if vou don’t mind.’’ 

The girl laughed again. 


cousin,’’ she 
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**Dave,’’ she said, ‘‘I don't believe 
you’ve got all your buttons.’’ 

She ran away and Dave looked up and 
down himself for his lost buttons. 

At the next opportunity Dave said, ‘‘Say 
— it cost him two dollars the other day.”’ 

‘‘Oh—he don’t mind that,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘He’s rich. And—say—he's a 
gentleman.’’ 

Dave thought a moment. 
am I?’ he asked her then. 

‘*Dave,’’ she said. 

‘*Dave,’’ he repeated. 

There was something new in her pretty 
tones. Dave did not know what it was-- 
only that he was not in sympathy with it. 

‘‘That’s what you said—just Dave,’’ 
she explained. 

‘*Yes—that’s what I said,’’ admitted 
Dave. 

When she had gone, he repeated it to 
himself. ‘‘Jist Dave.’’ 

Then he thought a moment. There was 
something vaguely depressing about it. 
He spoke to the thing within, ‘‘Well— 
“ain't that right—jist Dave?’’ 


Vill. 


“IF YOU AIN’T GOT NO MONEY—-WELL, 
YOU NEEDN'T COME AROUND.”’ 


**And what 


But one day she came alone—and she 
looked as if she had been crying. 
‘*Where's the gent?’’ asked Dave. 


‘‘Gone back to college. He's a student, 
you know.’’ And she was proud of him 
as a student. Studentship was something 
fine and mysterious to her little soul. 

‘*Coming back?’’ questioned Dave, with 
an immense assumption of indifference— 
while he felt at least twenty pounds 
lighter. 

**Of course,’’ said the girl. 

Dave did not feel quite so light. 

‘*Heart not right yit, I expect?’’ 

‘*No, but much better,’’ said the girl. 

‘*You cured mine in a month, ’’ said Dave. 

The girl laughed. ‘*Sure you're cured?’ 
she asked. 

‘*Sure. Well—git on and have one 
with me. He won't mind—jist one?’’ 

The girl started a little at this subtlety. 

‘*You promised me fifty!’’ she cried, 
as she got on. 

‘**Cert,’’ said Dave with dignity. 
kin have *em. C. O. D., you know. 


” 


‘*You 
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She took them—and that night the 
receipts and the tickets did not agree by 
exactly a dollar. 

‘‘Say—is he go’n’ to marry you?’’ 
asked Dave one day, when the sting of the 
rivalry was forgotten. 

‘‘T dunno,’’ said 
**“Why?’’ 

‘‘Oh—if 
he ain’t, I'd 
like to.”’ 

‘*You ain’t 
got mon- 
ey,’’ said the 
girl. 

‘*Me? Well 
—if I had?’ 

‘‘Oh—if 
you had—f 
well—I’d 
see about it. 

‘If you ain’t f 

got no money 
—well, you 
needn't come F 
around,’ ”’ she 
sang, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Say—if 
you’re in- 
gaged to him 
—say—I don't 
no one no 
dirt. But if 
you’re not 


flushing. 


the girl, g 


no 


do 


‘“‘T’m not 
exact ly—en- 
gaged to him 

Dave smiled 
to himself. 
He had seen 
enough mer- 
ry-go-round 
flirtations to 
faith. 

That night the cash was short again— 
two dollars. 

The next night it was five—then ten. 

It had proved too easy to Dave—to 
steal. 

And the shortage continued. 
been tested and found honest. 
fell upon the other man. 


Drawn bv FE. Fallak 
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But the summer went by and the Queen 
became pale once more. And, sad as this 
was, it was sweet to Dave, for it was once 
more quite as at first—when she was ill 
and tender with him—and full of the little 
lures which bewitched. Only now there 
was something in her which appealed and 
was never satisfied. And, too, when she 
had nearly 
everything 
she wished! 
She never in- 
quired where 
the money 
came from. 
It was suf- 
ficient 
know that she 
had but to 
wish things 
and they 
came. It 
took a great 
deal of mon- 
ey. But she 
did not know 
this—she had 
never had 
any money 
and its value 
was quite un- 
important to 
her. 

And Dum.- 
kins was in 
jail for steal- 
ing. He sent 
for Dave, but 
this time 
Dave refused 
to see him. 

And he de- 
clined to 
think he was 
quite a thief, 
because it was 
not for him 
but for her. And, really, to be as frank as 
he would have been had he had the opportu- 
nity, he did not care. I refer to the mo- 
rality of the matter. The money brought 
him a wan smile now and then, made her 
pretty with new millinery and clothes—so 
that she was quite a distinguished young 
lady. For the little butterfly was born with 


to 
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unerring taste. She, of course, did not 
originate. But she knew instinctively 
when she saw the garbing of other women 
precisely what was in the best taste, and, 
what 1s more and better, precisely what 
was best fitted for her. And then Dave 
did the rest—and after it was done he fell 
down and worshiped. 
IX. 
THE KHAKI UNIFORM. 
Then, one evening, as Dave was going 
home, he again saw a man and a woman 
the walk before him. His arm was 
about her. Her head was on his shoulder. 
He was in the uniform of a soldier. That 
was what he had always dreamed—that he 
might do that. He determined that the 
following night he would invite the Queen 
to walk with him on the board-walk and 
—suddenly the outline of the girl before 
him seemed familiar. 
‘*Why—what t’ Chelsea 
He ran forward blindly. The thing 
within leaped and dropped and left him 
with a lost minute. When he understood 
again, they had disappeared. He laughed 
at himself. At just that spot on the next 


on 


” 


night he meant to have his dream come 


true. He should marry her at once then. 
But still he remembered the man in the 
uniform. It was a khaki uniform— 
trimmed with blue. Well, hang the uni- 
corn—as he called it—he should marry 
her. Then he could put his arm around 
her, ad libitum. 

He did not sleep that night, and the 
next morning the leaping thing within 
troubled him and left gaps in the day 
which nothing but she could fill. And she 
did not come. 

Until late 
came with the 
form. 

He saw that the roses were again in her 
cheeks, and he knew that she was laughing 
and saying something to him. 

‘*Been to Cuba! The fraud!’’ 

‘*‘Been to Cuba,’’ said the 
‘*Wounded at Santiago. Home 
lough.’’ 

The youngster looked vastly important 
and the Queen vastly proud. 


Then she 
khaki uni- 


in the afternoon. 
soldier in the 


soldier. 
on fur- 
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Say,’’ whispered the Queen to Dave, 
‘*he wouldn’t have looked at me if it 
hadn't been for my nice clothes. He said 
so!’’ 

The soldier smiled, and Dave felt that it 
was true. 

‘*Fine feathers—you know. But, Queen, 
you’re handsome, too. You’d be a lady 
if———’’ 

Dave understood and resented it. He 
knew now that the soldier did not mean 
to marry her. : 

‘*Say—you’re a sneak—you 

But he did not quite strike. An officer 
was approaching him. Dave understood 
that also. The thing within leaped and 
dropped. The machine started. Dave 
drooped and clung to the neck of the 
griffin—as to an only friend. The Queen, 
as he raised his fist, had flung herself into 
the arms of the soldier. The officer 
stepped aboard. He put his hand on 
Dave’s shoulder. 

‘*T arrest you,’’ he said. 

Dave gasped once, and wilted from under 
his hand like a rag. 

The Queen and the soldier did not un- 
derstand. They turned their backs and 
hung over the griffin, laughing. She 
edged up against him and slipped her arm 
through his. She was about to whisper 
something to him. 

Some one clanged the bell harshly to 
stop the machine. The Queen looked 
around and inquired petulantly what was 
the matter. 

They were taking a man from under the 
machine. His scalp was torn and there 
was blood on his crushed face. 

‘*Who is it?’’ she asked, clinging to the 
soldier. 

‘*Just Dave,’’ said some one. 

Dave’s eyes slowly opened. The officer 
again came forward. Dave did 
him. He was looking toward the couple 
on the machine. 

The officer now put his hand upon him 
again. 

‘*T arrest you,’’ he said. 

Then Dave looked at him. He even 
smiled a littlke—and shook his head from 
side to side. Then eyes slowly 
closed. 


” 


,’ 


not see 


his 
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AND HIS WORK. 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. 


may be a long time yet before Russian 
poetry is anything more than a word 


I" 


to the great bulk of the English-reading 
public, and the name of Kalidiisa or Firdfisi 


would convey to the average mind a far 
more definite impression than the name of 
Maikof, Polonsky or Nekrissof —because 
every one who is at all on familiar terms with 
books has met with at least the names of 
the Hindoo and the Persian poet, while it is 
absolutely certain that not one in a thou- 
sand habitual readers, or even students of 
literature, ever comes across those of the 
Russians. Yet name there is which 
has pierced through the barrier raised by 
race difference and an exceedingly difficult 
language, and is at least as familiar to 
English and American ears as those of the 
Orientals: the name of Pushkin, the 
centennial anniversary of whose birth was 
celebrated last year all over Russia. 

There is in this a certain unconscious 
justice; in this sense, that if ever there 
was a representative national writer, who 
absorbed all the vital sap of his native soil, 
embodied all the elements of which 
his nation was composed, and _ reflected 
every side and aspect of that nation’s life, 
that writer was Pushkin. He even enacted 
in his own person, in the brief thirty-seven 
years of his life, the process of evolution 
which his country has passed 
within this century. He born the 
tussia of the end of the eighteenth cent- 
ury; he died the Russia of to-day. 

There are many currents in Russian 
thought: the philosophical, the cosmopol- 


one 


two 


who 


through 
was 


itan, the patriotic, the conservative, the 


opposition (the latter embodied in what is 
to gain 
them to 


called ‘‘denunciatory literature’’) ; 
a knowledge of all, and from 

form a faithful picture of the country’s 
spiritual and material life, one would have 
to read the several writers, each of whom 
represents some particular fraction of the 
whole. But if ever the complete works of 
Pushkin are presented in a worthy transla- 
tion, a thorough study of them will bring 
before the reader Russia ‘‘in her habit as 
she lives’’—with her greatness and her 


faults, her large-hearted lovableness and 
her foibles, her passionate patriotism and 
as passionate protest—the ‘‘large and 
liberal discontent’? which William Watson 
counts among ‘‘the things that are more 
excellent’’—her pregnant possibilities and 
all-embracing humanity. Yes, Pushkin 
is Russia, all Russia, the national poet in 
the widest sense, as was strikingly shown 
during his centennial when each of the 
numerous political and intellectual frac- 
tions, from the highest official circles, to 
the ‘‘reddest’’ radical cliques, claimed him 
for its own and could support its claim 
from passages in his works and in his life. 

And yet he was, ethnologically, not all 
Russian. He had, on his mother’s side, a 
generous admixture of foreign 
African blood. His great-grandfather, 
Abraham (Ibrahim) Petrovitch Hannibal, 
was a full-blood Abyssinian princeling 
who had been stolen in infancy by slave 
dealers and Constantinople. 
The Russian ambassador saw him there in 
a pasha’s household, and was so delighted 
with the child’s pretty antics that the 
pasha gave him the boy to take home. 
The ambassador, in turn, presented little 
Ibrahim to his imperial master, Peter the 
Great, who took a great fancy to him, 
stood godfather at his baptism, and kept 
him about his person. Always bright, the 
boy now developed exceptional cleverness, 
and Peter, who was not the man to neglect 
any intellectual promise, had him carefully 
taught under his own eyes. In 1716 he 
took young Ibrahim with him on his Euro- 
pean journey, and left him in Paris to 
complete his education with several other 


blood— 


brought to 


young noblemen, under the surveillance of 
the Russian legation. There he was petted 
and lionized and had altogether such a 
good time that he could with difficulty be 
prevailed upon to return to Petersburg; in 
fact, it was only a personal appeal from 
good feeling and 

him back post- 


Peter to his godson’s 

affection which brought 
haste, at the cost of much regret and even 
heartache. After Peter’s death he joined 
the party opposed to the tyranny of the 
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all-powerful favorite, Prince Menshikof, 
and was removed to Siberia, on garrison 
duty which amounted to polite exile, but 
was promptly called back when his bene- 
factor’s daughter Elizabeth ascended the 
throne:. He then rose from grade to grade 
at court and in the army until he retired 
to his estates in the rank of general-enr 
chef. He died, at a very advanced age, 
in 1781. His eldest son distinguished 
himself in the naval war against Turkey 
under Orlef, and founded the city of 
Kherson. His granddaughter Nadejda 
was Pushkin’s: mother. 

Pushkin’s father belonged to the old 
noblesse. One of his ancestors played a 
prominent part in the reign of Ivan IV. 
(the Terrible), and in the eventful inter- 
regnum and eivil wars which ended in the 
election of Michael Romanof to the throne. 
He was an aristocrat of a type produced by 
the complex influences of a court presided 
over by the imperial philosopher and: phi- 
lanthropist who, by her genius and personal 
charm, achieved the incredible feat of 
reconciling a craze for Rousseau, Voltaire 
and the Eneyclopedists with the most loyal 
absolutism. Catherine II. loved Russia 


with a patriotic fervor, and a rare appre- 
ciation of the national character, to which 
her private correspondence alone would 


bear sufficient witness. Her enthusiasm 
for the language of her adopted country 
was almost prophetic, for im her time it 
was only beginning to unfold its literary 
possibilities; it was reserved for our poet 
to bring out all its richness and flexibility, 
all the music of its infinite variety. Yet 
one of the most direct effects of her in- 
fluence upon her immediate surroundings 
—the court, and thence upon the ruling 
minority known as ‘‘society’’—was to 
complete what had been begun by Peter’s 
foreign importations and continued by his 
daughter Elizabeth’s French predilections, 
i.e., to denationalize, to a certain extent 
and superficially only, the upper ten thou- 
sand, to estrange them from their own 
and to give them an artificial 
veneer of French culture which only the 
tenacity of ineradicable race qualities pre- 
vented from going deep enough to vitiate 
the vital spring of nationality. The most 
dangerous symptom of this disease was a 
contempt for all things native and for the 


people, 
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intelligence of the masses—in other words, 
for all who did not speak French words, 
think French thoughts and wear French 
dress. 

Such was the atmosphere in which little 
Alexander grew and developed—very much 
at his: own sweet will; for his mother—a 
clever, cold, worldly woman—was not 
fond of him, finding him unsociable and 
undemonstrative. She did not conceal her 
preference for his sister Olga. and his 
brother Leo, and it does credit to all the 
children that their mutual affection was 
not impaired by these: unnatural: conditions. 
Alexander's loving, ardent nature might 
have suffered, but he had a haven of refuge 
in the room of his grandmother Hannibal. 
Thither he fled from the persecutions of 
the French gowvernesses who were the bane 
of his existence. and onee ensconced in the 
old lady's huge workbasket he was in- 
violable. 

His other good fairy was his peasant 
nurse, Arina Rodidnovna, to whom Russia 
owes a monument by the side of her nurs- 
ling’s. But the time of her saving in 
fluence was yet to come. Just now the 
boy made his headquarters in his father’s 
library, with the result that, at eleven, 
‘‘he knew French literature by heart,”’’ as 
his brother said later with only pardonable 
exaggeration, and was beginning to try his 
hand at clever little poems—vers d’ occasion 
—and even a bit of comedy inspired by 
Moli@re, an author in whom his father 
especially delighted and whose works he’ 
frequently read to his family with masterly 
elocution. 

Alexander was twelve years old when 
the school question came up, and he barely 
escaped being sent to the Jesuit College, 
a fashionable and high-toned institution 
very popular at the time among the Peters- 
burg aristocracy. It was through the 
efforts and influence of a patriotic friend 
of the family, A. F. Tourguénief, that he 
was received instead into the newly opened 
Lyceum at Tsirskoyé-Seld. Here the boy 
found most favorable conditions for the free 
development of his character. The hitherto 
repressed genial side of his nature expanded 
and blossomed out in the atmosphere of 
warm-hearted comradeship, which in some 
cases matured into serious, lifelong friend- 
ships. The Lyceum, a very exclusive. 
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aristocratic institution, was conducted on 
exceptionally liberal lines, possibly too 
liberal in some ways. A rather dangerous 
margin of liberty was left to the young 
fellows, and it was not strange that they 
should be wild. Pushkin’s particular set 
was not the soberest, but it was the most 
talented, enthusiastic and generous. His 
popularity, however, was not limited to a 
few; he soon became the poet-laureate of 
the school. At first he was nicknamed 
‘‘the Frenchman’’; but the general spirit 
of the place was rather more Russian than 
his environment at home had been, and he 
was gradually drawn into using his native 
The artist’s creative chord was 
touched, and we have sundry short poems 


language. 


of this early period, written for special 
which are little gems. 
His fame, indeed, spread far beyond the 
Lyceum walls, and the best literary men 
of the time began to expect great. things 
of him. The regular studies did not fare 
so well. The masters, while loving and 
admiring him, were compelled to mark him 
down as indolent and 


festive occasions, 


careless, and he was 
graduated the nineteenth on the list. 

This poor showing, however, does not 
seem to have greatly affected him, nor 
did it prevent his being the hero of his 
class, the pride of both faculty and stu- 
dents. For he was, of course, the poet of the 
occasion, and the poem, ‘* Reminiscences of 
Tsirskoyé-Seld,’’ which he delivered from 
the platform before the most select, the most 
representative audience which court and 
city could have mustered, was a strangely 


mature production—a loving retrospect on 


the beautiful 
had been to him 
circle of friends, and the 
mysterious reality beyond, the whole in- 
stinct with that prophetic sadness which 
all true poets have known in the very flush 
of youthful spirits and joyousness. The 
young poet knew that among the audience 
sat Derjiivin, the eagle of the preceding 
literary era, the creator of the Russian ode, 
the great Catherine had been 
‘*Felicia,’’ as Elizabeth had been ‘*Glo- 
riana’’ to Spenser, and the consciousness al- 
most robbed Pushkin of his voice, especially 
when he addressed the aged poet with his 
last strophe, which was a homage to ‘‘ Rus- 
sia‘s inspired bard.’’ Derjivin, making 


the houndary-line between 
dreamland which school 
and 


his chosen 


to whom 
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his way through the congratulating throng, 
stood before his youthful successor with 
markedly inclined head, in reverential 
attitude, about to bestow on him a warm 
embrace. This was much for the 
emotional boy of sixteen, and—he ran 
away. That same day Pushkin's father 
was present at a dinner given by Count 
Razumofsky, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Alexander's quick talent, present 
success future promise formed the 
main theme of conversation. Derjivin was 
present, and, as was his wont, silent, if 
not glum. But when the Minister, court- 
Pushkin, **And 
yet, I should like to train your son for 
prose work,’’ the old lion growled, ‘‘Let 
the boy alone; he is a poet.’ 
his consecration. 

The following four years of Alexander's 
life may up in three words: 
study, writing, society life. Equally eager, 
equally indefatigable, in all, he spent him 
self so recklessly that, before he was 
twenty-one, had worked and 
into brain-fever. Society 
always exercised a fascinating—and in the 
end, alas! fatal—influence over him. This 
was an exciting time, with many 
serious, and dangerous, elements 
seething and fermenting under the frivolous 
surface. There were other things than 
society gossip and love-making going on 
under of all 
dancing, and the young men who feasted 


too 


and 


eously addressing said, 


This was 


be summed 


he twice 


danced himself 


too, 
even 


cover the banqueting and 
most wildly and danced most assiduously 
were those whom, five years later, the ill- 
advised, ill-fated outbreak of the 14th of 
December sent to the gallows or the mines, 
the exile. For 
it is well known that only the flower of 
the capital's aristocracy was concerned in 


or, ‘at best, into Siberian 


the conspiracy ostensibly directed against 
the Nicholas I. And they 
were, most of them, Pushkin's intimates. 
It was impossible, with his impulsive nature 
and facile pen, that he should not become 
implicated, and there were verses of his, 
written between two cups of champagne, 
and circulated in manuscript copies, which 
found their way into the Em 
peror’s hands and sorely puzzled him as to 
what he should do with the author. 
Nicholas was proud of Russian talent 
and honestly desirous of furthering the 


accession of 


of course 
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progress of Russian literature, to the extent 
of stretching important points in its favor. 
Thus, when Karamzén undertook his 
colossal work, ‘‘The History of the Russian 
Empire,’’ he was granted access to the 
most secret state archives and exempted 
from the control of the Censor’s office. In 
young Pushkin’s case the Emperor was 
naturally inclined to leniency, and the 
poet’s friends fought a battle half won 
already when they interceded in his favor. 
Karamzén undertook to give him a parental 
talking-to and obtained from him the 
promise that he would not again swamp 
Russia with subversive poetry. So, instead 
of being sent to some Siberian city or to 
a remote monastery, he was given some 
good advice and one thousand roubles 
traveling money, and ordered to Ekater- 
inoslav in the south of Russia, there to join 
the staff of Governor Inzof, one of the 
wisest and kindest old generals in the 
service, who received him with open arms, 
settled him in his own house to keep him 
out of harm’s way, and treated him alto- 
gether as a son. 
Although Pushkin 


appreciated — this 


kindness and became warmly attached to 


his gentle mentor, he was not happy. 
Moody and restless, he often gave the old 
general, who was in a way responsible for 
him, a good deal of anxiety. The poet’s 
health broke down again; he was sent on 
a trip to the Caucasus and the Crimea, in 
the company of a friendly and reliable 
family. His letters betray low spirits, at 
times even temper; but there is no trace 
of either in the wonderful poems—‘‘The 
Captive of the Caucasus’? and ‘‘The 
Fountain of Baktchi-Sarae’’—for which 
inspiration was supplied by the magnificent 
scenery and the romantic memories of 
those semi-Eastern countries. 

So much traveling, if anything, increased 
the spirit of restlessness which would not 
suffer Pushkin to settle down contentedly. 
He was seized with a violent longing for 
the sea, and with some difficulty persuaded 
General Inzof to transfer him 
On the way thither he stumbled on some 
encamped gipsies and wandered off with 
them, making himself perfectly at home 
and a great favorite. To this whim we 
owe a charming poem, ‘‘The Gipsies,’’ 
somewhat in the Byronian vein. 


to Odessa. 
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Odessa was the. most European of Rus- 
sian cities after St. Petersburg. There he 
found again a brilliant society, Italian 
opera, and was delighted. But not for 
long. The Governor, Count Vorontsof, 
was kind, but—wanted him to work, set- 
ting him various official tasks. The poet 
grew restless, and, it must be confessed, 
tried his chief’s patience almost beyond 
endurance. The south was visited that 
year with the locust plague, and Vorontsdf 
sent Pushkin as special commissioner to 
study the plague on the spot and report on 
the damage done, possible remedies, et 
cetera, et cetera. The report came in due 
time; it read as follows:— 

“ The locusts came amain, 
And settled on the plain ; 
They ate up all the grain, 
And flew away again.” 

No one will blame Vorontsdf for urgently 
requesting to be relieved of such a subor- 
dinate. 

The poet in May, 1824, was ordered 
home, to his parents’ estate of Mikhiailof- 
skoyé in the government of Pskof (a 
couple of days from Petersburg; now, by 
rail, a few hours), and was placed under 
his own father’s surveillance. The old 
gentleman was not overmuch pleased to 
have the custody of his wayward son, and 
did not make things very easy for him. 
Yet the two years of his forced retirement 
were probably the most fruitful and alto- 
gether beneficial of Pushkin’s career. In 
this peaceful retreat, with his time all his 
own, with all his faculties well centered 
and in healthy working order, free from 
the disturbing claims and influences of 
social life, once for all he ‘‘found himself, *’ 
to use a truly profound German expression. 
In this work of moral recuperation his main 
help and solace was the companionship of 
his old peasant nurse, Arina Rodiénovna. 
She was a superior woman, without being 
in the least aware of it, of a rural type 
which is fast dying out—if not alread) 
dead—in all an inexhaustible 
mine of folk-lore. In his early boyhood, 
surfeited with the cold artificialities of the 
late and contemporary French school, 
Pushkin had unconsciously enjoyed his 
nurse’s songs and stories as a drink from a 
pure, cold spring, and in the Lyceum days 
he had begun his fantastic tale, ‘‘Ruslin 


countries : 
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and Ludmila,’’ on folk-lore motives from 
the national heroic-ballad cycle. Now he 
turned to her consciously, to draw through 
her the unalloyed vigor of his native soil, 
the uncorrupted national spirit, the un- 
diluted richness, raciness and grace of his 
native language—in short, as he said him- 
self, to get rid of the last vestige of what 
he called his ‘‘confounded French educa- 
tion.”’ 

The external routine of Pushkin’s life at 
Mikhiftlofskoyé was that of any society man 
from the capital thrown for a time on the 
resources of nature and a country neigh- 
borhood, as described with masterly vivid- 
in his novel (in verse), ‘‘Eugene 
But many hours of each day 
were given to work in his own plain sitting- 
room, where he mostly spent his evenings 
in the company of his oid nurse, always 
as eager to listen as she was willing to 
talk. The folk-tales which Pushkin put 
into verse directly from her words, preserv- 
ing with marvelous tact the characteristic 
turns and epic forms of the narrative, are 
among the most charming productions of 
his lighter vein. 

Thus the terrible year 1825 came and 
went. Pushkin, in his position of semi- 
exile, was spared many perplexities, many 
temptations. That he could not have kept 
out of the trouble had he been entirely at 
liberty, he freely admitted to the Emperor 
himself in a confidential audience to which 
he was summoned by imperial order in 
September, 1826. Nicholas was gracious. 

‘*Pushkin,’’ he suddenly asked, at the 
end of a long talk, ‘‘should you have taken 
part in. the 14th of December if you had 
been in Petersburg?’’ 

‘*Most undoubtedly I should,  sire,”’ 
promptly replied the poet. ‘*All my 
friends were in it, and I could not have 
kept away. Only absence saved me, for 
which I thank God.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Emperor, ‘‘you have 
had enough fooling. I hope that you will 
be sensible after this, and that we shall not 
quarrel any more. You shall send me all 
you write; I myself will be your censor.’’ 

From this day to that of the poet’s 
premature death Nicholas never wavered in 
his kindly disposition, to which he gave 
expression openly on more than one oc- 
casion, although there were petty jealousies 


ness 
Oniéyin.’’ 
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enough at work, always on hand with 
slanderous insinuations—the usual thing, 
never absent at any court. 

It might have been better for Pushkin 
in every way could he have kept away 
from court circles and so-called society life 
generally. But that life with its luxurious 
setting appealed to the beauty-loving and 
excitable side of his poet’s nature, and he 
never could resist its glamour. His mar- 
riage in 1830 with an extremely beautiful 
but rather shallow-minded and _pleasure- 
loving young girl, Natalie Gontcharé6f, only 
drew him deeper into the vortex, from 
which no escape was possible thereafter. 
His wife’s tastes, and partly his own, 
necessitated a style of living far beyond his 
means, and the pressure of debt and various 
entanglements made itself felt from year 
to year, even though the very considerable 
income from his writings, added to his 
own fortune, should have afforded him a 
more than comfortable competency. But 
he was, of course, an indifferent business 
man. His estates were ill managed and 
yielded irregular returns. Add to all this 
occasional losses at the card-table—an 
inevitable, standing feature of Russian 
high life at that time, and much later, too 
—and it will be seen that our poet had 
more than his share of those petty, nagging 
material cares which were so particularly 
distasteful to him. 


About this time, too, 


a change was 
taking place in his heretofore open and 


genial nature. The criticism with which 
each of his forthcoming works was met, 
upset and irritated him. For it was 
ignorant, or at least incompetent, criticism. 
The trouble was that there could be no 
critics for him. His most important works 
were appearing in quick succession just in 
these years and—they puzzled their readers. 
He was innovating, creating, in every direc- 
tion, and the editors of the critical depart- 
ments in the contemporary magazines, with 
the best will, handled him either roughly 
or awkwardly, because they had no stand- 
ards by which to judge him: he was creating 
the standards. He had to educate a gen- 
eration capable of criticising him, and it 
may be asserted that it is only the great 
men who may be called his spiritual pos- 
terity—the great modern Russian writers 
—who have grown up to the task. He 
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felt that he was misapprehended or not 
understood at all. Modest as all true 
genius is, he was at first staggered; in a 
moment of despondency he went so far as 
to write (im a letter to a friend): 
‘** Perhaps, after all, innovations are 
unmecessary.’’ But the weakness was 
momentary; the rebound of self-conscious- 
ness prompt and vigorous. The genius in 
him asserted its supreme rights, its inviela- 
ble majesty. He knew he was right, 
though he could have given no reason—he 
never was good at arguing. The revulsion 
was complete and final, and left him a 
sterner, more unbending man than he had 
been naturally inclined to be. It was 
when he had arrived at this last. phase of 
his intellectual development that he wrote 
a brief and pithy profession of faith of 
whieh the following claims at least to be a 
true rendering :-— 
‘Poet ! court not the favor of the many ! 

For short-lived are the transports of applause, 

And fools shall sit in judgment over thee, 

And thou shalt hear the world’s unfeeling laugh. 

Be thou through all impassive, strong and stern. 

Thou art a king: so live—alone. The path 

Freely pursue where thy free genius calls, 

Maturing ever the fruits of loving thought, 

Demanding uo reward for work achieved. 

*Tis in thyself. Thyself thy judge supreme ; 

No critic’s censure more severe than thine. 

Fastidious artist, look upon thy work : 

Art thow content? Then let the world abuse it, 

The altar spurn wuich holds thy sacred flame, 

And try in childish, mischief-loving glee 

Thy tripod to o’erturn, thy throne divine.” 


The immediate oecasion of this hardening 
transformation was the unfavorable recep- 
tion awarded to the best-loved child of his 
Muse, the work he knew to be most per- 
fect, most mature—his national historical 


tragedy of ‘‘Boris Godundf.’’ He had 
written it entirely during those fruitful 
years at Mikhdilofskoyé, and had kept it 
six years in his portfolio, shrinking to the 
last from actual publication. For he knew 
it was too novel to please the general pub- 
lic, who object to being startled; he felt 
it to be beyond his contemporaries, with 
the exception of his own small chosen 
circle. He foresaw the result; yet, when 
it came, it hurt him sorely, and, for a 
time, upset his mental balance. 

The great innovation in Pushkin’s 
tragedy was that he did not treat it om the 
lines of French pseudo-classicism, but on 
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these of the Shakespearean histories. He 
had been for a time, like all his contem- 
poraries, under the spell of Byron's: mag- 
nificent poetry and morbid views of life 
and men. But this influenee was dispelled 
like mist. before the morning sum when 
Shakespeare’s glory burst om him. He 
studied him closely and lovingly; how 
searchingly and understandingly is shown 
by many stray bits of criticism scattered 
through his: letters. 

““E never read either Calderon or Lope 
de Vega,’’ Pushkin writes, in a precious 
letter im which he opens a glimpse into the 
sanctum of his work, ‘‘but what a man is 
Shakespeare ! I cannot get over him. 
How paltry Byron is by his side—Byron 
the dramatist, who in all his life understood 
only one character—his own. . ... 
To one of his personages he gave his pride, 
to another his hatred, to a third his moody 
melancholy. Thus out of one complete, 
gloomy and powerful character he made 
several insignificant ones. That is not 
tragedy. There is: another com- 
mon error. Having conceived a character, 
everything the author makes him say, 
even to the most indifferent, becomes 
distinctive and typical—like the pedants 
and sailors in Fielding’s old novels. A 
conspirator asks for a glass of water in the 
manner of a conspirator—and makes him- 
self ridiculous. 7 Now take Shake- 
speare. He lets his characters speak and 
act with all the careless naturalness of real 
life, because he is sure, at the right mo- 
ment, to make them strike the right note.’’ 

To Pushkin’s admiration and knowledge 
of Shakespeare we owe two more productions 
in two very different veins: a translation, 
or rather adaptation, under the title of 
‘*Angelo,’’ of ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ 
grave and stern, and wholly worthy of the 
original; and a story in light, frolicsome 
verse, a charming bit of fun, whieh may be 
called a parody on ‘‘Lucretia’’—in this 
way: Pushkin happened to read the tale 
of the Roman matron’s woes while in a 
particularly jocose mood, and the mad 
thought struck him, as he laid it down, 
‘*What if she had not taken things so 
tragically, but had simply—boxed Tar- 
quin’s ears!” The idea amused him so 
much that he allowed it to take tangible 
shape in ‘‘Count Noolin.’’ a modern version 
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of the ancient story, enacted between a 
young.and ‘beautiful chatelaine anda young 
city Lovelace, bored ‘and idle, her neighbor 
in the country, with just the dénouement 
he had imagined. 

A list of Pushkin‘s works would ‘be dry 
reading. ‘Suffice it tosay that his ‘‘ Eugene 
Oniégin’” may possibly be accounted his 
greatest work. It is, in the highest sense, 
a society novel, which can be likened only 
to 'Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair.”’ Tt rivals 
Thackeray’s masterpiece in scope, in power 
and grace, in vividness and depth, and as 
a wholly representative picture of the time 
and society it portrays, with an undercur- 
rent of pensiveness and pathos, which 
belongs to the race, irrespective of time ‘and 
setting. Add to all this the charm of 
matchless versification, sprightly, abundant, 
spontaneous and musical as a mountain 
spring, and you will have a gem of a water 
and cut which would be hard to match in 
any literature. 

A historical novel in prose, ‘*The Cap- 
tain's Daughter,’’ depicting scenes from 


the terrible peasant uprismg under Pugat- 


chéf, in Catherine’s reign; a history of 
the same; journalistic work (critical essays, 
traveling notes, et cetera); short stories; 
folk-tales in verse ; ballads—there is ‘hardly 
a literary form of which he has not left at 
least one specimen: und it is always a 
perfect one, a model of its kind. 

The quantity of ‘historical notes, frag- 
mentary material, jottings of all kinds, 
which was found in his papers, gave heart- 
breaking evidence that when, at only 
thirty-seven, on that bleak January morn- 
ing, he fell in a most unnecessary duel, he 
was snatched away in the very prime of 
his powers. It is ‘hardly orthodox to ad- 
mit the necessity of any duel; but this 
one surely was most wnnecessary, since 
there was no cause for it but society gossip, 
which should have been ignored and would 
then have quickly died out, or found some 
new pabulum. But it was Pushkin’s great 
misfortune to be extremely sensitive to 
what people said of him and his, and 
gossip had been busy for some time with 
his young wife’s innocent, though possibly 
somewhat imprudent, conduct—and ‘this 
was his most vulnerable point. He became 
morose, irritable, entirely unlike his old 
warm-hearted, genial self. 
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The man around whom the gossip had 
centered, Baron d’Anthds-Heckeren, a 
French oflicer in the Russian service, mar- 
ried Madame Pushkin’s sister. Pushkin’s 
fierce African blood asserted itself in this 
affair, and the bloodthirsty spirit he showed 
on the field, insisting on his right to fire 
once more when already lying on the 
ground fatally hurt, as well as the regret 
he expressed at not having killed his ad- 
versary, greatly astonished his friends. 
But the unholy feeling could not be of long 
duration in so noble a spirit. Even as 
they were placing him in the carriage, he 
said: ‘‘Just now I thought it would have 
given me pleasure to kill him. Now |] 
don’t care any more.’’ He lingered two 
days in unspeakable agony, heroically 
endured, and his one thought was to shield 
his wife. ‘‘Poor girl,’’ he kept repeating, 
‘*she suffers for no fault of hers.’’ 

Every Russian writer of any account has 
had occasion to express an opinion of 
Pushkin and his work. Naturally, a good 
deal has been said that is unjust, or wide 
of the mark. At one time it was rather 
the fashion, among a certain literary and 
political small fry, to speak of him -dispar- 
agingly as of a mere society poet, and 
because, forsooth, he was no partisan, little 
dreaming that such an accusation against 
a thinker, a poet, a spirit which looks on 
the things of this world from its throne 
among the stars, is highest praise. Gégol, 
Pushkin’s friend and disciple, knew better 
when he wrote: ‘‘Pushkin was given to 
the world to show it what a poet is—one 
who is a poet and nothing else—a poet not 
influenced by any particular time or condi- 
tions, not even by his own personal char- 
acter as a man, but independent of all 
things.’’ Tourguénief, too, had a word 
to say which hit the mark: ‘‘Pushkin was 
a central artist, a man who lived at the 
very core of Russian life.’’ That which 
is perfectly centered cannot incline to one 
side or the other. ‘‘The core of his nation’s 
life.’? What a place for a poet! with his 
ear to its ‘heart, at the source whence 
spring all the manifold currents which 
underlie with their steadfast, directing 
reality the seemingly random play of the 
waves on the more or less troubled surface ! 
And another great voice now hushed in 
death, that of Michael Dostoyéfsky, spoke 
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of Pushkin as one in whose personality 
and work there was something undoubtedly 
prophetic of Russia’s future destinies, her 
place among the nations—who first reflected 
one of our chief national characteristics: 
the longing for a large, a universal human- 
ity, for a regeneration which should in- 
clude not our race alone, but all mankind, 
for a solution of the contradictions and 
animosities which distract the European 
nations through the broad tolerance and 
generous sympathies of thé Russian soul. 
And, even apart from such world-wide 
aspirations and glimpses of a remote future, 
was he not a prophet, the man who, at a 
time when serfdom was considered a natural 
and necessary, indeed rather benign, insti- 
tution, could give vent to his indignant 
feelings in such words as the following :— 


“A horrible thought fills my soul with gloom : 
here, in the midst of flourishing fields and hills, 
the lover of humanity sorrcwfully notes every- 
where the pernicious signs of shameful igno- 
rance. Blind to tears and deaf to moans, a scourge 
of men decreed by fate, a ruling class, unfeeling, 
lawless wild, appropriates with ruthless rod the 
husbandman’s labor, property and time.’’* 


And is not the following an inspired 
prophecy :— 
‘'O friends! shall I behold a people unoppressed, 
“and serfdom fallen, abolished at our Czar's behest? 


And shall the dawifing of enlightened freedom rise 
O’er this our land before my gladdened eyes?”’ 


Less than thirty years later, Pushkin 
would have been in the front of the 
laborers for the cause which he was the 
first to herald. Truly it had been a noble 
sight for the world! 

Simple-minded and modest as Pushkin 
was in his maturity, he knew his own 
worth far better than any of his contem- 
poraries could know it; and this his legit- 
imate self-consciousness he recorded, with 
majestic assurance, without false humility, 
in the famous lines entitled *‘A Monu- 
ment**:— 
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“T have erected to myself a monument 
Such as was never raised by human hands. 
O’er Alexander's coluinn towering high, 
It lifts its haughty crest o’er all the lands ; 
Nor shall the path to it made by a people's feet 
In future times be grass-grown and untrod. 
Not all of me shall perish! In my sacred lyre 
My spirit shall survive and still defy decay, 
And in this world my name with honor shall be 
spoken 
So long as but one poet sees the light ofday. .. . 


“To none but noble feelings did my lyre appeal ; 
I sang of freedom’s glory in a cruel age, 
And gentle mercy for the fallen I invoked : 
For this my people long will love their poet's 
page.”’ 


One of the numerous—too numerous— 
articles and studies on Pushkin which his 
centennial anniversary has called forth. 
likens him, the father of modern Russian 
literature, to a mighty tree, which plunges 
its roots far into Russia’s past, and with its 
powerful branches supports the entire 
structure of that literature. The image 
can be improved upon. Modern Russian 
literature may be likened to one of the 
banian forests in India, which are the 
growth of a single tree. Pushkin is the 
parent trunk—with its roots in the past 
and its leafy crown in the blue ether—from 
which great limbs branch out, which in 
their turn take root, and each of which— 
Gégol, Tourguénief, Gontchardf, Dostoy- 
éfsky, Tolstoy—is a mighty tree. And 
the numberless smaller shoots and saplings, 
which form the body of the forest, still 
live on the same sap. even while absorbing 
much nourishment directly from the native 
soil. 


And yet, after all, the glory of Russia’s 
national poet but reflects that of Russia 
herself. For if it is true, as Tourguénief 
hopefully said, that such a language as the 
Russian could have been given to none but 
a great people, it may be said with equal 
truth that none but a great people could 
have given a Pushkin to the world. 


* It has never yet, to my knowledge, been pointed out how very significant it is, historically, that utter 
ances like these and the lines which follow should have been allowed in print in the very heyday of 
muzzling censorship—especially when one remembers that Emperor Nicholas kept his word to the poet, and 


was, to his death, his only censor 


If the Emperor had not entertained and been maturing the project of 


emancipation which he bequeathed to his son on his deathbed as a sacred duty, is it likely that he should 


have sanctioned the publication of such sentiments ? 


ship 


By the way, there is this to say for Russian censor- 
that it always has shown respect and given great latitude to writers of real talent, serious thinkers 


The works of our great writers teem with things for which anv of the journalistic small fry would be severely 


disciplined 


Not to go any farther, we can see that in Tolstoy's novels. 
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BRANDENBURG GATE. 


SOME 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


BERLIN. 


By CHARLES DE Kay, Former United States Consul-General at Berlin. 


W HEN his Majesty, the Emperor, 

rides at the head of his brilliant 
staff up the main thoroughfare and business 
street which leads from the Tempelhofer 


Feld to the old castle, the people of Berlin, 
attracted by the blare of music and the 
excited gestures of the police as they clear 
the way, line themselves up on the sidewalk 
and crowd to the windows overlooking the 


street. Many, of course, are foreigners, 
and a large proportion do not live in Ber- 
lin, but are there for business or pleasure. 
Yet the crowd is a very silent one. Indeed, 
call it morose, if not sullen. 
Rarely is a hat raised as his Majesty passes; 


one might 
still seldomer do you hear the clapping of 
hands, and then only when some tattered 
ensign, a survival of the French war, passes 
in charge of its color-guard. 

And yet the Emperor is likely to be of a 
lively disposition on such occasions, and to 
talk to the general who has had command 
of the parade from which he is returning, 
in the most animated way, and gesticulate 
much more, for instance, than a French 
general would. This is one of the little 
matters wherein his Majesty seems to differ 
from the great bulk of his subjects. There 
is a mercurial something in his make-up 
which is not so much German as Slav, and 
to tell the truth is not particularly palata- 
ble to Germans. 


But it is not such superficial traits as 
these that will account for the painful lack 
of enthusiasm shown by the real Berliners 
when the Emperor The very 
street up which he rides is not theirs. It 
is an old army-road and practically belongs 
to the Hohenzollern. For a wide distance 
about the castle the land belongs to the 
crown, and burghers have no rights there. 
On days of festival and function the ever- 
present police drive the people of Berlin 
far away, so that the greater part of them 
“an see only the tips of the guns of the 
passing troops. The burly police them- 
selves are not Berliners, still less are they 
civilians; they from the 
army, where they have become habituated 
to violent language and rude behavior 
while training the successive squads of 
country bumpkins into the machine soldiers 
who march so steadily on parade. 

To the foreigner in Berlin the Emperor 
is everything. He forms the only possible 
excitement amid the stagnation of the 
vapital, which is big without being cosmo- 
politan and imposing without 
pressive. The foreigner who cares little or 
nothing for the rights of burghers and the 
question of what is due to Cesar, is sure 
to be on the side of the Emperor, for the 
simple reason that the Emperor provides 


amusement for him. Not only does he 
22 


passes. 


are graduates 


being im- 
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give, several times a year, these interesting 
pageants, the grand parades on the Tem- 
pelhofer Feld, but he has gala nights at 
the opera and theater. He appears here 
and there at openings of municipal build- 
ings, either in person or by proxy, and he 
drives and rides continuously Unter den 
Linden and through the Thiergarten with 
little escort or none, and his appearance is, 
of course, very necessary to the amusement 
of the outsider. 

But the Berliner proper is not likely to 
be a person overburdened with kindliness 
or good humor, and he has plenty of 
grievances to make him unhappy. I have 
always suspected that the Berliners were 
deeply disappointed in the present Em- 
peror. Their ideal was filled by the Em- 
peror’s father, the ill-fated Frederick, a big 
man built on a magnificent scale, who 
tended toward liberalism on the surface 
while a most intense and almost reactionary 
Hohenzollern underneath. He would 
have flattered and cajoled the burghers and 
professional men in the most innocent 
way and yet have upheld the ancient 
privileges of the Prussian crown just as 
tenaciously as his son has. That abound- 
ing energy in William II. causes him to 
make a great many more enemies than he 
need. And he has certainly antagonized 
in many ways not only the common ruck 
of citizens, whom he loathes, but the mass 
of well-to-do burghers, including the 
socialists, whom he merely despises. 

Notwithstanding all of which, it cannot 
be said that the Emperor is personally 
hated or that he runs any danger in going 
about his capital. Even the social demo- 
crats, who persistently object to emperors, 
kings and a standing army, prefer to attack 
the system and warn the people of the 
results of a continuation of the present 
government, rather than criticise the Em- 
peror himself. And even the social demo- 
cratic press, although hundreds of editors 
have been thrown into prison by the use of 
legal fictions and by their conviction, 
through quibbles, of insult to his Majesty, 
does not seem to be inspired by any real 
grudge against the person of the Emperor. 
In the Reichstag, when those able orators, 
Liebknecht, Singer and Bebel, attack 
the government and assail bills in which 
the Emperor takes a tender interest, it may 


be fairly said that there is more bark than 
bite. When all the members of Parliament 
are expected to rise up and cheer the Em- 
peror, the social democrats desert the hall 
in a body; their leaders have been known 
when caught unawares by such an occur- 
rence to remain seated as a protest against 
monarchy and imperialism. But the gap 
between acts of this kind and acts of 
people who really hate the person of their 


ruler, is very wide. 
Standing on the sidewalk in such a place 
as the gracious permission of the policeman 


allows, and watching the troops as they 
swing steadily past, one remarks how 
many of the faces are blank or gloomy or 
Rarely if ever does one see that 
saucy, rollicking soldier-man whom we 
meet so often in England and America. 
To judge merely by their expression, one 
would say that these men disliked the mil- 
itary life and would never have embraced 
it of theirown free will. Their expression 
is, as it were, a reflection of the Berlin crowd 
—a certain sullen look as if these people 
were wondering what it all meant and why 
it was that they should have such hard 
lives while apparently great numbers of 
other people are raised above want and 
This crowd is on the whole 


worried. 


melancholy. 
a mean crowd—not only mean in dress and 
expression, but mean in nature, having all 
the characteristics of populations who have 
been oppressed. Yet, strange to say, their 
emotions are near the surface after 
all. Suppose, for instance, a man of the 
people runs into a 
droshky and his cart is upset. In nine out 
of ten cases he will sit down and burst into 
tears; only in the tenth case will he curse. 
Whether it is that they are badly fed and 
housed in narrow crowded with 
night-lodgers, or that they are incessantly 
hounded and harried by inspectors and 
agents of the police anu - small offi- 
cials, the fact remains that this Berlin pop- 
ulace seems to have very little nerves, as 
the phrase goes, or one might very well 
say, too much of them. To the foreigner, 
therefore, the question immediately arises 
whether this nature of theirs is local and 
belongs to Berlin or whether it is shared 
by Prussians in general; then, if that be 
the case, whether the Prussian soldiers. who 
are the most important features in the land- 


very 


pushing a handcart 


rooms 
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scapes and town- 
of the 
country, are real- 
ly soldiers of the 
quality. 
Sometimes one is 
tempted to be- 
lieve that they 
are not the best 
material in the 
world for sacri- 
ficing in heca- 
tombs before the 
on the contrary are 
material, and again 
this fact which may 
success of Prussian 
the last and the 


scapes 


best 
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distinctly 
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account for 
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but 
inferior 
just 
the 
during 
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Prussians, who are bureaucrats before every- 
thing else and who seem to wish to learn 
everything at school, keep their politeness 
They have 
a lot of forms and ceremonies which they 


on hand in homeopathic form. 


seem to have acquired from the French a 
when the Catholics 
made further existence in France impossi- 
ble to the Protestants and drove the latter 
into the arms of their ancient foe. North- 
ern Germany, certainly, is a country of out- 
side forms which mean less than nothing, 
because they make a false impression of 
real polish, when underneath there is noth- 
ing but the boor. With many Prussians 
I have felt a certain likeness to their 
seasons, which begin with the most lovely 
spring followed by a pretty hot summer 


century or two ago 














NEW MONUMENT TO 
present centuries in producing such fine 
In other words, the poverty of 
the stuff may have forced the organizers of 
Prussia and her army to devise a system 
which would overcome the natural weak- 
ness of the material. 

The Germans are much shocked at a 
certain brusqueness and a certain offhand 
manner that is very common among Britons 
and Yankees, and never cease to direct 
their criticisms against what they call our 
lack of politeness. And it cannot be fairly 
said that they Britons and 
Yankees certainly could stand a great deal 
of polishing without any harm to them- 
selves and with infinite solace to the rest of 
the But after that acknowledg- 
ment it must said that the 


results. 


are wrong. 


world. 


made, be 


is 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 


that turns into an autumn almost as 
foggy, rainy, black and horrible as that 
of the British Isles, while the winters, 
instead of being _ terrific, compara- 
tively mild and quite comfortable. How 
often have I not 

gone through a 

cycle of 
such 
my acquaintance 
with 
finally coming to 
the conclusion 
that they are 
neither so nice as 
I had thonght in 
the springtime of 
my 


are 


just 
seasons in 


Prussians, 
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ance, nor so disgusting as I had believed 
in the autumn of my discontent. 

The population of Berlin is made up of 
the old Slavic race, which has become 
thoroughly German in language and has 
been greatly modified by immigrants from 
Holland, as well as by the Saxon and other 
Germanic tribes who overcame the Slavs. 
It must be this Slavic intermixture which 
makes one often think of Russia. Certain 
it is that one does not get the impression 
of a German race from the people of Prus- 
sia until one approaches the Rhine or the 
lower Elbe. A Slavic 
tonzue is still spoken 
up the river Spree, 
which runs through 
Berlin, and spoken 
beyond over in Sax- 
ony, where the place- 
names on the river 
Elbe, almost entirely 
Slavic, lead up 
naturally into Bohe- 
mia, which is, of 
course, another great 
center of Siavs. Is 
it fanciful to imagine 
that this gloomy, dis- 
contented look one 
sees in the faces of 
soldiers and citizens 
of the lower class 
comes from the Teu- 
tonic blood, whilst the 
repressed exterior and 
ready tendency to ex- 
tremes of sorrow and 
joy belong to the 
part of the 


one 


Slavic 
race? 
One of the most 

attractive traits in the 

Emperor for the impartial 
observe, is his apparent understanding of 
the weakness of his people and his read- 
iness to indulge in what we call a_ bluff. 
Certainly there is sovereign on any 
throne to-day who is as constant and suc- 
cessful a bluffer as his Majesty. He has 
tried bluffs of the most opposite character 
with the 


foreigner to 


no 


social democrats, but it must be 


confessed that in their case he has rarely 


succeeded. The great Centrist party in the 


Reichstag, however, which consists mainly 
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of Catholics, and, strange to say, more 
particularly the conservative party to which 
he and his court naturally belong, have 
been bluffed by him in the most beautiful 
way. It must be confessed that when it 
comes to a press that says unhandsome 
things of a ruler, the conservative press at 
various times has said much more virulent 
and impeachable things than that of the 
social democrats. But, of course, what is 
law for members of the party that would 
like to see Germany a republic is not law 
for members of a party which is goaded 
into disrespectful lan- 
guage by the failure 
of its hopes, yet re- 
mains ever monarch- 
ist and constitution- 
ist in the way that 
monarchs love. 

It must be said of 
William II. that not 
only has he been in- 
dustrious as few men 
in his time, but he 
has managed to steer 
his country with great 
ability, carrying out 
fairly well Bismarck’s 
maxim of remaining 
good friends with 
Russia and at the same 
time keeping in 
eral well with Eng- 
land. Very likely it 
is the Slavic mixture 
in the Prussians, and 
indeed in the ancestry 
of the Emperor him- 
self, which causes 
Prussia and the Ger- 
man empire to realize 
the power of Russia 
and ai the same time be ever on guard against 
it. The envy and jealousy which Germans 
have always felt for England has been inten- 


gen- 


SCIENTIST AND 


sified by commercial rivalry and the posses- 
sion of colonies; but at its greatest pitch this 
dislike has never equaled the unuttered but 
ever-present unfriendliness toward Russia. 
This accounts for the success of British 
diplomacy; for our English cousins know 
perfectly well that in order to bind Ger- 
many to them they have merely to make 
certain concessions which are of no great 
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importance. This fact has received re- 
cently another proof in the matter of 
Samoa. 

Berlin is a handsome city and looks 
what she is, the capital of Prussia; but it 
would be going too far to say that she 
looks like the capital of so great and 
famous and successful a nation as the 
German empire. This is not said in blame, 
but as a definition; because great cities 
cannot change their faces to suit new condi- 
tions of things in the short space of thirty 
years. As it is, and all the world knows 
it, Berlin has done wonders, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the inveterate red tape of 
Prussian bureaucracy has fettered the 


municipal government in a thousand ways. 
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Central Park in New York, surrounded by 
a well-groomed city. Like many other 
things in Berlin, the park is becoming 
somewhat inadequate to its situation. The 
old Emperor had a mania of protest against 
the cutting of trees, which is, of course, 
always the better end of the problem, but 
which in the long run harms a park by 
discouraging the growth of rounded and 
ample trees. The time must come, and 
the present Emperor recognizes it, when 
the Thiergarten will have to be penetrated 
by other broad arteries like the one which 
stretches straight through it from the Bran- 
denburger Thor to the flourishing suburb 
Charlottenburg, and the avenue that runs 
at right angles to it, called the Sieges- 
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Suburbs full of stately houses which 
look from afar like palaces but in fact 
are apartmeut-houses, have tended west- 
ward from the old diplomatic quarter of 
the Thiergarten and from the ‘‘Privy 
Councilors’ quarter’’ near the old high- 
road to Potsdam and built up the new and 
fine West End of Berlin with its 
theater and restaurants, and park cafés 
where the excellent military bands play far 
from classical music. The Thiergarten 
itself, which used to lie well out beyond 
that old Berlin which some people can 
remember—that city without proper sew- 
age, where the gutters ran down the mid- 
dle of the street and where the odors were 
not those of Arabia the blest—is now like 


own 





BRIDGE. 

Allee. There the Emperor has begun to 
decorate with statues of former rulers both 
sides of the avenue, which is itself domi- 
nated by the Sieges-Siiule, the tower or 
pillar crowned by the gilded Angel of 
Victory modeled by the old Berlin sculptor, 
Drake. 

It is one of the misfortunes of Prussia 
that whereas the organization of her official 
classes and her army has placed her at the 
head of the German empire and has caused 
Prussia slowly but surely to extend her 
system over the rest of Germany, yet this 
same intelligence and industry seem to 
exert a blight on the arts. This very 
‘*Victory Avenue’’ with its statuary is an 
example. The Prussian system has _pro- 
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BERLIN'S FAMOUS CORNER. WHERE THE 


OLD EMPEROR STOOD AT THE WINDOW 


TO SEE THE GUARD-MOUNT. 


duced a number of painters and sculptors 
trained carefully to execute pompous works, 
but it does not encourage genius or even 
less talent. You wander through the state 
apartments of the old palace at the other 
end of Unter den Linden and marvel at the 
clumsiness and frigidity of the great paint- 
ings and observe with surprise that even 
the cleverness of Menzel could not make 
head against the frost of official art. Then 
voing down Unter den Linden into the 
Thiergarten and noting the weakness of 
the artists who designed and decorated the 
Pillar of Victory, and the deadly stupidity 
of these of the former rulers of 
Prussia, you come to the conclusion that in 
our time, at any rate, the encouragement 
of art, working through the trammels of 
officialdom, is worse than 
ment at all. As one then turns from the 
Pillar of Victory toward the city and ex- 
amines the building of the German Parlia- 
ment, that impression is only deepened. 
Here we have an elaborate and very 
costly building which has within and with- 
out paintings and sculptures that are good, 
taken by them- 
and yet 
the final impres- 
is far from 
satisfactory. The 
stranger who 
does not know 
the history of 
that building is 
likely to be some- 
what unjust to 
the architect. 
As a matter of 
fact it is not the 


statues 


no encourage- 


selves, 


sion 
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building that he designed, so far as the 
most important and controlling feature 
is concerned. A certain lack of propor- 
tion will be in the building. 
It seems to require some large and very im- 
portant feature its roof-line, visible 
from all parts of the city, to give it the 
distinction which the Parliament of united 
Germany might fairly demand. Wallot’s 
original design had a dome which _ pro- 
duced this much-desired effect, but it 
seems the Emperor William I., disliking 
to see a higher crest than that of the castle, 
put his veto upon the dome, and in place 
of it we have a peculiar structure of iron 
and glass which indicates the position of 
the hall in which the Reichstag meets. 
This is an example of some of the difli- 
culties that Berlin has to contend with in 
her struggle to become a beautiful as well 
But 
it must be confessed that the sense of pro- 
portion has not greatly developed in this 
‘‘Athens on the Spree.’* While the severe 
regulations of the building department of 
the city inure to the advantage of narrow 
streets, by preventing landowners from 
raising buildings beyond a certain height, 
this restriction loses its value when applied 
to large squares or such broad avenues as 
Unter den Linden, where the edifices have 
a certain squatness. 

The lack of a delicate sense of adjust- 
ment is also seen in many other ways. In 
the modern architecture of the city there is 
a tendency to a florid style of decoration 
which had its origin in the rococo of the 
seventeenth century. The same tendency 
is very apparent in the great mass of furni- 
ture made in Berlin, and even invades the 


noticed 


on 


as an imposing center for the empire. 
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time-honored precincts of the Berlin porce- 
lain works. The designers for this very 
old, important establishment seem to have 
lost the decorative sense which find 
among the workers of the simple but 
beautiful porcelain a century ago. Nowa- 
the public insist upon 
the porcelain. While the 
technical quality of this decoration is re- 
spectable, the result is such as to leave 


we 


days seems to 


pictures on 


the connoisseur in such matters cold. 

The same traits of overloading and lack of 
proportion appear in Berlin’s largest mon- 
ument erected for a single man, namely 
the memorial which the present Emperor 
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trian statue itself. 

The strong point of Berlin is its instru- 
mental music—its finely trained orchestras 
and regimental bands; its excellent acad- 
emy of music, whither come many foreign- 
ers and especially many Americans of both 














PARLIAMENT BUILDING. 


has raised to his grandfather and placed 
close to the castle. It 
sculptor Begas, who has done many very 
excellent things, and in the in- 
stance has not failed to show his power by 
producing an extremely dignified ar’ 
truthful portrait of the stately old Emperor 
But the ad- 
juncts to this equestrian statue are calcu- 
lated to irritate good judges, owing to the 
extreme variety and restlessness of many 
of the figures. Extraordinary defects in 
scale are noticed when 


‘is by the famous 


present 


astride of a superb horse. 


one comes to look 


to get the benefit of teachers like 
Joachim. On the vocal side Berlin is very 
weak, the which has an 
almost unrivaled orchestra, does not engage 
the highest talent, but in the true spirit of 
Prussian officialdom retains a number of 
worn-out and second-class whose 
efforts in grand opera are truly cruel to the 


sexes, 


because opera, 


voices, 


audience. 

In matters of the fine arts there is the 
same trouble—official sculptors and official 
painters who seem chosen from ideas of 
discipline and because of their power to 
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turn out a sufficient quantity of lifeless, 
juiceless work in sculpture and painting. 
Court sculptors and court painters hold 
Berlin in their grasp. It is true that for 
years there have been plucky attacks upon 
the capital from southern Germany; small 
exhibitions by the secessionists of Munich 
have tried to throw a little life and move- 
ment into the stagnant pool, but their 
efforts are of small avail. The art-lovers 
and art critics of Berlin worthy of mention 
are very few, and it is singular to find so 
large a city, composed of well-educated 
citizens and of rich men, in which private 
galleries of pictures, either modern or old, 
are so few. This is all the more singular 
when one reflects how much attention is 
directed to the fine arts. To be an art 
connoisseur is considered the proper thing 
and the natural part of an ordinary liberal 
education; yet in the estimation of German 
as well as foreign artists, outside of those 
belonging to the ossified academy, the 
Berlin public is considered of no importance 
whatever. It is with difficulty that foreign 
artists are persuaded to send their pictures 
and sculptures there. A remedy has been 
sought for this feeling on the part of foreign 
artists by the offering of very liberal prizes 
and by generous purchases of sculpture 
and painting, yet even this policy has had 
its setbacks, for it has been discovered more 
than once that the choice made by the 
commission appointed to select pictures 
to be bought or premiated has been over- 
ridden by the Emperor himself. Berlin is 
full of statues and elaborate monuments, 
but so far the finest piece of work to be found 
in the city belongs to a distant century. 
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It is on the side of science rather than 
that of the fine arts that Berlin appeals to 
the foreigner. The hospitals and medical 
schools and clinics are of the most absorb- 
ing nature for students of medicine, while 
on the side of chemics and physics generally 
the reputation of Berlin is of the best. 
Her Anthropological Society, with the 
veteran Rudolph Virchow at its head, 
holds its own in the esteem of men of 
science. And the Anthropological Museum 
has rapidly outrun its artistic rivals, the 
Old Museum and the National Gallery, 
which are more ancient foundations. 

On the social side Berlin is not developed 
to the highest point, nor can one expect 
such a thing when one considers the re- 
served nature of the Prussians, their belief 
in rank and their anxiety lest they should 
derogate from the position in which they 
stand by allowing those whom they think 
their inferiors to claim equality. The 
court itself is the home of ennui, but life 
there is further complicated by the extra- 
ordinary absence of manners on the part of 
the masters of ceremony. They treat the 
guests very much as the Berlin policemen 
treat the crowd of Berliners. It is amus- 
ing to think how many millions of Ameri- 
cans may be envying the diplomats who 
represent the United States at a court like 
Berlin. Only people from little towns 
whose life has been narrow and who prac- 
tically have not known the great society of 
a metropolis can stand the tedium, the 
inanities and the impertinences of a court 
of this kind. 

Nevertheless, Americans are not wanting 
who attempt every sort of advance in order 
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to be presented at a court where they know 
perfectly well they are not wanted. It is 
doubtful if the representatives of the citi- 
zens of a ‘‘most favored nation’’ like Italy 
really enjoy themselves at the court of 
Berlin. But as far as Americans are con- 
cerned, there is a distinct animosity against 
them in most of the social centers of the 
German capital, and most particularly at 
the court. This makes the life of Secre- 
taries of Embassy not altogether a happy 
one, for while they feel, if they have any 
feelings at all, that they are regarded 
askance, they are incessantly pestered at 
the Embassy by their own countrymen and 
countrywomen who think that to be pre- 
sented at court is one of the necessary and 
natural incidents of their stay abroad. 

And yet the court of Berlin might do 
than encourage Americans to 
presented, if it were for no other reason 


be 


worse 
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almost any rank of life, is not particularly 
to be envied. If she marries an officer in 
active service, the small social tyrannies of 
the officer circles will be apt to give her 
unending trouble. And if she is a clever 
woman, the extreme stupidity of the officers 
as a class, and the narrow pride and as- 
sumption of their consorts, are such as to 
render life a hardship. American wives 
are looked upon with special disfavor 
because they are apt to bring with them 
comparative wealth. And it becomes a 
very serious question to the officers of a 
regiment if one of their number marries a 
woman of wealth who also desires to enter- 
tain. What might 
seem perfectly nor- 
mal and indeed in- 
dispensable 
toher, would 
appear in 
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than to somewhat raise the standard of 
female beauty, which at that court is so 
depressing as to give an explanation of the 
number of suicides credited to the capital. 
Under Bismarck a conclusion was reached 
that international marriages on the part of 
officers were to be frowned upon for fear 
that the patriotism of Germans might be 
lessened by a knowledge of the world, and 
especially were the officers given to under- 
that American wives were not de- 
But love and romance laugh at 
3ismarck as well as locksmiths and it can 
hardly be said that this stern edict has 
been of much avail. 

The life of an American woman, how- 
ever, who happens to marry a German in 


stand 
sired. 


CATHEDRAL, 


the light of wild extravagance to the Ger- 
man wife of his comrade, whom circum- 
stances have compelled to the 
closest economy, and who in any case is little 
fitted for the lighter an@ more attractive 
forms of. social intercourse. The ghastly 
entertainment given to the officers of a 
German regiment at stated intervals by the 
wives of colonels or other superior officers 
is termed by the younger officers ‘‘saurer 
Mops, ’’ a term which needs a commentary. 
‘*Saurer’’ refers to the cheap pickled dishes 
which appear at such entertainments. 
‘*Mops*’ refers to the traditional poodle 
that bays the moon and makes _ people 
‘*Saurer Mops”’ is therefore an 
of allusion to the inex- 


exercise 


miserable. 
abbreviated form 
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tinguishable melancholy of such banquets 
and the dreadful of the food 
there to be had. 

The social atmosphere of Berlin rather 
loses than gains by the general exclusion 
of Hebrews from a court whose fashions in 
all things are naturally followed by other 
circles. The Hebrews are among the best- 
educated, best-housed and 
most intelligent classes of the common- 
wealth, and a liberal admission of them to 
the court and other circles would greatly 
improve the latter in the direction of 
brightness and sprightliness, not to speak 
of the gain through the beauty of their 
women. This is a thing, however, which 
seems to be outside of all argument and to 
depend more upon blind movements in 
politics and in battles of commerce than 
upon reason or ordinary human charity. 


character 


best-dressed, 





Although Berlin is not an ideal place for 
Americans or other foreigners to dwell in, 
unless they are there for study in science 
or music, it must be said that Berlin has 
many of the characteristics of a new city in 
which things are in a transitory state and 
will inevitably mend. As the capital of 
the empire it is almost certain to improve 
in many other ways besides bigness and 
population. It has all the elements of 
success, more especially in its admirable 
municipality which goes on its way im- 
proving the healthfulness and beauty of 
the city without much regard to the obsta- 
cles placed in its way by Prussian bureau- 
crats. The time cannot be far off when 
the original Prussian will be so far modified 
by outside influences and by the new gen- 
eration, as to quit his mock-British air of 
superiority and become a man of the world. 
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~HE theatrical advance agent is easily 
the unique figure in the amusement 


s| 


affairs of America, and, withal, a personage 


little known to the public. 
Twenty-five years ago he was unknown. 
Prior to that time the stock system was in 
vogue and in the various cities each theater 
had its own company of players; and the 
few then held a place in the 
theatrical firmament went from one city to 
another and appeared in connection with 
the stock companies occupying the theaters. 
This system had no need for the advance 
Booth, a Davenport or a 
Forrest required no adventitious aid. But 
in the early seventies, when the develop- 
ment of the theater as a commercial insti- 
tution awakened the energies of the ever 
ready speculators, the combination system 
(that is, the practice of moving large theat- 
rical companies and their stage parapher- 
nalia from city to city in their entirety) 
came into vogue, and the advance agent 
Being necessary he 
appeared, and an interesting person he has 
proved himself to be. 

His duties at first were merely to ac- 
quaint the officials of the theater to be 
visited with the details of the stage accom- 
modation required and the technical pecu- 
liarities of the play; to contract with the 
teamsters for the hauling of the scenery 
and prop- 
erties; to 
contract 


general 


stars who 


agent, 


as a 


became a necessity. 
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with rail- 
roads for 
the trans- 
portation 
of the 
company 
and its 
play out- 
fit; and 
to supply 
the thea- 
ter man- 


agement 
with 
informa- 
tion as to 


such 
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THE TYVICAL ADVANCE AGENT, 
play and company as was needed in 
the preparation of advertisements and 
house programs. But so useful and 


valuable did this latest offspring of the 
theater prove that his duties grew apace. 
It was soon noted that the attraction that 
had the showiest advertising paper took 
the firmest hold on public attention, so the 
managers abandoned the sedate and digni- 
fied announcement bills and plunged into 
colored posters. From this it was but a 
step to special block designs, and thence to 
lithographs representing scenes of plays, 
and the whole mad list of theatrical print- 
ing of the present day. 

When the billing came to be an impor- 
tant factor in theatrical business, it naturally 
fell to the agent to superintend, since it 
must be done in advance of the opening 
performance, and the agent was the only 
man on the ground. And so zealous were 
the managers in,their efforts to outdo their 
rivals in the brilliancy, variety and quality 
of their ‘*paper,’* and so jealous were the 
advance agents lest one should present a 
better ‘‘showing’*’ than another, that this 
feature of the agent’s duties soon came to 
dwarf all others. He prowled about town 
looking for especially favored places, 
secured privileges from contractors (where 
new buildings were in process of erection) 
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and from others, and hastened to bring his 
brightly covered billboards and set them 
up where all might read as they ran. 
Sometimes a rival agent, lost to all sense 
of honor and overborne by envy, would 
paste his bills over those of the more suc- 
cessful seeker for privileges and then there 
was a war in which each agent went forth 
with his cohorts of bill-posters to wipe out 
all evidence of the other's attraction by 
pasting his own bills on top of the hated 
enemy's paper. This usually resulted in a 
fight, and a later truce in which prior rights 
were recognized. 

In course of time the theaters acquired 
their own special locations, built their own 
billboards and turned the posting over to 
the companies that had grown up and made 
this a specialty. 

But when it became no longer necessary 
for the agent to go out with a small army 
of men and work all night on Saturday 
arranging his wares so that the church-goer 
might gaze thereon on Sunday morning, 
he still found work to do. The alert man- 
ager, having developed the matter of flaring 
printing to the utmost, realized that this 
was at most but one form of advertising, 


and that the newspapers were being printed 
daily with but a fugitive paragraph now 


and then on the subject of playhouse 
matters. So the advance agent was com- 
manded to add the press to his territory. 
Being an amiable and energetic person, he 
promptly complied, and began to frequent 
the offices of dramatic critics, there to hold 
forth with undaunted effrontery on the sur- 
passing greatness of the play or company 
he happened to represent. 

But here the advance agent encountered 
his first sorrow. The man who could win 
the day at the head of his brigade of bill- 
posters in fierce conflict with others of his 
kind was not at ease with the quiet 
gentlemen of the press. He felt that 
he was not negotiating ,himself at par, 
and in his effort to shake off the feel- 
ing of oppression, talked louder and less 
tactfully than ever and only made matters 
worse. But he persevered, until, in the 
course of events, the managerial mind 
grasped the situation, realizing that what 
was now needed was an advance agent 
made of the dramatic editor’s own kind 
of timber—an advance agent that the 
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newspaper men would welcome as a man 
and brother. 

At this point the oldtime advance agent 
—he of showy attire and rude, unlettered 
speech, though withal a courageous heart 
—began to disappear. and in his place 
appeared the advance agent of to-day, an 
example of intellectual enterprise, reckless 
wit, genial irrelevance and amiable bohe- 
mianism which appears to have reached at 
the present time its climax and _ finest 
flower. 

To the lover of plays throughout the 
land whose attention is called in one way 
or another to the coming of a favorite play 
or actor, and who attends the performance 
and goes his way, little is known of the 
actual workings of the theater, and it is 
well that it is so. But he knows even less 
of the advance agent and his duties. Let 
us say that an engagement is to be played 
in Chicago. First of all the agent must 
learn how much billing paper is required 
and in what variety; and he must order it 
shipped. This is usually done in group 
orders, two or three months of a route 
being included in one order. Next the 
various railroads between the starting- 
points and Chicago must be lured into 
competition and made to bid against each 
other until the lowest possible rate is 
reached. Then the details must be ar- 
ranged—time of trains, connections, sleep- 
ers, baggage-cars for scenery, et cetera, 
and above all, a sufficiently early arrival to 
permit of unloading, hauling, and fitting to 
the stage the scenery in time for the open- 
ing performance. These matters arranged, 
the agent goes to Chicago a full week 
ahead of his company. He arranges with 
the teamsters for the prompt meeting of 
the train and the expeditious handling 
of the production, and tells them just how 
many men and wagons will be needed. He 
furnishes the manager of the theater with 
copy for the theater program and for the 
newspaper advertisements, gives him scene 
plot, property plot and light plot, and ex- 
plains to the heads of these departments 
on the stage each detail. He directs the 
work of the biller, and determines and 
plans the nature and amount of newspaper 
advertising. All these details he sends 
back to his company in a letter of advice, 
and then the advance agent’s real work 
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begins. It is in his work from this point 
forward that the advance agent has earned 
for himself the titles, ‘‘arouser of atten- 
tion,’’ ‘‘inciter of enthusiasm, ’’ ‘‘enticer of 
anticipation,’’ et cetera. There now re- 
main to be conquered the newspapers, and 
as the advance agent of to-day is usually a 
graduate from journalism, he enters upon 
this task with something akin to the wild 
joy that is said to have animated the war- 
like Greek when he met Greek in battle. 
He visits all the dramatic editors and chats 
with them, paying his respects but talking 


no business. He visits them again and 
shows them an assortment of photographs 
of his play and its actors, cleverly giving 
to each dramatic editor the first choice for 
his illustrated page on Sunday. He also 
leaves a brief anecdote in which his star or 
some other member of his company figures 
in an amusing manner. He calls again 
and again and again, and insidiously places 
a paragraph here, an interview there, a 
reininiscence elsewhere, until the week is 
passed and all the papers have printed 
more or less of his contributions daily, and 
are supplied with elaborate articles for the 
Sunday edition. In Chicago there are ten 
daily papers, and, of course, separate and 
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distinct articles must be prepared for each. 
This is a severe tax on versatility, to say 
nothing of the time required for merely 
putting it on paper, and there is much 
midnight oil consumed in keeping the 
daily supply equal to the demand. In 
addition to this, there is still another 
elaborate article to be prepared to be used 
in duplicate in suburban papers and weekly 
publications in the city, besides a supply of 
reading-matter for the theater program. 
But while this is going on from day to day, 
time must be found to circulate freely about 
town, in hotels, in restaurants, on the 
streets, with a watchful eye ever on the 
alert for a special advantage or a suggestion 
which may be turned to account. Perhaps 
there is a flower or an art show, or a conven- 
tion of traveling men, or some secret society 
conclave, which needs special action, and a 
plan must be devised and executed. Or if 
no natural opportunity occurs of compelling 
public attention, one must be invented. 

It is in this last direction that the 
history of the up-to-date advance agent is 
written and the homage of an admiring 
world corraled. No flight of fancy is too 
wild, no scheme too elaborate and compli- 
vated, if it gives promise of blossoming into 
the dearly desired sensation. For example: 

Some years ago the advance agent of a 
farce-comedy entitled, ‘‘Rooms for Rent,”’ 
determined that a sensation was impera- 
tively necessary. It was to play a week 
in Detroit, and the agent was in town. 
On a certain morning the city awakened to 
find large i 77 
placards 
reading 
‘*Rooms 
for Rent”’ 
hung on 
the doors 
of banks, 
libraries, 
public 
buildings, 
stores, res- 
idences, 
and in fact 
about all 
the build- 
ings in 
town. De-* 
troit folk, 
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being a conservative and staid lot. saw no 
humor in this, especially as it led in some 
to annoying inquiries. The 
morning a fresh supply of placards was in 
This occasioned some mutter- 
ing and the third morning the police were 
appealed to. Having thus brought the 
title of his play to public notice, the agent 
arranged his climax. 

That afternoon a boat some distance 
from shore in the Detroit River attracted 
attention to itself by a violent quarrel that 
was taking place between the two men who 
were its occupants. Suddenly the man at 
the oars was seen to draw a revolver and 
fire at his companion, who promptly toppled 
over. Two more 
shots were fired into 
the prostrate body, 
which the murderer 
then hastily threw 
overboard, after which 
he began to row fever- 
ishly toward the Ca- 
nadian The 
indignant and _horri- 
fied onlookers gave 
chase in half a dozen 
boats, the wretch was 
overtaken, brought 
back to Detroit, and 
turned to the 
The prisoner 
refused talk and 
was locked up pend- 
examination the 
next day. The morn- 
ing papers had col- 
umns about the cold- 
blooded killing, de- 
scribed the sullen, criminal-faced prisoner, 
and speculated as to a motive and the 
identity of the murdered man, whose body 
had not been recovered. 

When the case was called in the police- 
court for preliminary hearing, the room was 
crowded, and all the reporters were present. 
The prisoner was arraigned and pleaded 
not guilty. 


cases next 


evidence. 


shore. 


over 
police. 
to 


ing 


The eye-witnesses were heard 
The 
police testified, and just as the justice was 
about to remand the prisoner to the grand 
jury for murder, the agent spoke. 

‘Your Honor,’’ 
innocent. ** 


describing the unprovoked killing. 


he said, *‘this man is 
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mild 


agog. 


was a sensation, and the 
was The justice asked 
the agent if he had any testimony to offer 
in the case and was told that he had. He 
called the stand, and asked 
what he knew about the case. 

‘*T know this man is innocent of murder. 
for murder was committed,’’ 
the agent, thereby startling everybody 
again. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked the magis- 
trate. 

‘‘T mean,’’ said the agent, ‘‘that the 
man who was shot and thrown into the 
river was a dummy made of straw with 
bricks included to make him 

sink, and that he was 
shot and thrown over- 
board by my orders. ”’ 

‘*And who are you. 
sir?’’ gasped the 
amazed justice. 

‘*T am the advance 
agent of the new farce- 
comedy, ‘Rooms fo: 
Rent,’ which plays at 
the Opera House next 
week, and the pris- 
oner is my assistant. ** 

There was no deny- 
ing that the joke was 

Detroit. More- 
over, no law had been 
violated, so the pris- 
oner was discharged. 
The reporters, who 
can usually be relied 
on for a keen sense of 
humor, saw in the case 
splendid material fora 
column article, and the papers blossomed 
with it in all its whimsicality. And the 
agent’s sensation was a success and the best 
theatrical advertising that Detroit had or has 
ever known. The assistant agent remained 
with his principal until he was asked to fall 
from the top of a high building in Mil- 
waukee. He replied, ‘‘It will kill me.” 
‘*Ah,’* replied the agent, ‘*but think what 
an advertisement it will Then the 
assistant resigned, being fearful, he after- 
ward might possibly 


There 
courtroom 


was then to 


no said 


enough 


on 


be!’ 
explained, that he 
consent. 

It was who educated the 
art of anecdotal 


Field 
the 


Eugene 


advance agent in 
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pleased his readers as well, nobody was harmed. 
It was not long, however, before the advance 
agents as a class awoke to a realization that Field’s 
stories were wholly imaginative and everybody began 

} to follow in his steps. Those with the liveliest fancy 
and the most nimble wit negotiated the most stories, 
} but all succeeded to a greater or less degree. The 
falert advance agent nowadays never hears a story or 
} witnesses an incident but he endeavors to work it 
into printable shape in connection with his star or 
company. As an illustration of the value an every- 
day street incident may have for the advance agent, it 
is recalled that during the performance of a racing 
drama (in which horses and jockeys were used) in New 
York some time ago a horse dropped dead one night 
on a street near the theater. The agent immediately 

I hustled the dead horse onto the stage of the theater. 
Then the police department were notified of an ac- 
that had occurred 
during the racing scene, 
in which a jockey had 
been injured and a horse 
killed, and a request was 
made that the dead animal 
be removed. This, of 
course, reached the police 
reporters, and was by them 
transmitted to the city 
editors, who, scenting an 





FRANK MC'KEE— 
fiction, which is, after all, 
his piéce de 





cident 
résistance. 
Sensations though me- 
teoric are rare. Many a }} 
carefully nursed plan for 
a sensation goes to pieces 
on account of the timor- 
of the 
confederate on the stage. 


ousness necessary 


But the ‘‘story’’ is always | 





good and needs no per- 


son's consent or coéper- 


ation. There is scarcely 
a day in the year but read- 
ers of the daily press find 
chronicled 
happening 


some 
to actor, 
who, singular to relate, is 


unique 
an 
WILLIAM D. 
at the time appearing in the city where the tale is 
printed. He has heroically stopped a runaway 
team and saved one or two lives; he has been halted 
by footpads and whipped them after the most ap- 
proved pugilistic method; he has had quaint letters 
from apparent cranks, which are reprinted; or he is 
at his club and tells a clever story. If the star be a 
woman, the stories are equally wild—and _interest- 
ing. But all of them 
agent's fertile brain. 


MANN 


emanate from the advance 
It was Eugene Field who first 
had the audacity to print stories giving names, dates 
and localities with a cireumspectness and circum- 
stantiality that placed them above suspicion, but 
which were fiction from first last. The persons 
whose names were used invariably learned of their 
own adventures through Field's column, Naturally, 
they offered no objection, for it was priceless adver- 
tising, and as Field won the friendship of most of the 
prominent stage stars of America by his yarns and 


to 


THREE 


interesting story, sent out 
reporters to look it up. 
Of course they found the 
advance the 
dead horse, got the thrill- 
ing details, learned the 
and that 


agent, saw 


jockey’s name. 
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he was be- 
Jing cared 
i for by the 
| generous, 
iwhole- 
Wisouled 
| manager, 
who had 
arranged 
to compen- 
sate him 
handsome- 
ly, and the 
result was 

a column 
in the daily 
papers and 
an adver- 
tisement of untold worth to the racing play. 
It is not alone in the matter of sen- 
sations that the agent now and then ac- 
complishes a brilliant stroke. He must be 
the physician at all times to his attraction 
and administer a business tonic to suit the 
case. What that tonic shall be, is for him 
to determine. If it is successful, all is well. 
If a failure, he sometimes suffers. Several 
years ago an ambitious agent found himself 
representing one of the most illustrious of 
American actors. This star had been giv- 
ing the same play throughout the country 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and in 
most of the towns had never charged more 
than one dollar for the best seats. Imagine 
his surprise when, upon receiving the report 
from the advance agent, he learned that 
the prices in a certain interior Western city 
had been placed at two dollars. The star 
hastily wired the agent saying: ‘‘Are you 
mad? How dare you take such a liberty? 
I have played there over twenty years for 
one dollar. Your presumption will kill my 
engagement. Correct this at once.’’ The 
agent replied, ‘‘Very sorry, but last seat 
in house for engagement just been sold at 
two dollars." When the actor arrived in 
agent happened 


FRANK J WILSTACH. 


the town in question, the 
to be passing through en route to another 
city, and he looked in on the star, who 
was playing to a house such as he had 


never seen in that place. The agent made 
no reference to the incident of the prices, 
and the only comment the star made was, 
‘**T didn’t know I was so strong here.’’ He 


is still playing at two dollars a seat, and he 
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doesn’t realize that it is due to the agent, 
who slyly insinuated that the star might not 
live to make another tour, and his audacity 
in doubling the prices, that he received 
his tremendous access of patronage. 

It may be’ assumed that the agent is 
generally successful and, therefore, happy 
always. Though the first is true, the 
second does not necessarily follow. Both 
manager and star are insatiable, and should 
the agent encounter disappointments for a 
week or two there is much pointed grum- 
Stars of ordinary candle-power 
have been known to demand of the agent 
why it is that they are not as much talked 
of in the newspapers as is Sir Henry Irving. 
The agent, being thus placed in the delicate 
position of revealing the truth to the star 
—that he isn’t of as much consequence— 
or assuming the blame for the inadequate 
press mention, discreetly takes the blame 
and cudgels his brain for a sensation. 

If the agent labors long and patiently 
for others in the true spirit of self-efface- 
ment, he attains a reward asarule. He 
perfects himself in managerial wisdom as 
well as in managerial knowledge and craft, 
and eventually becomes a manager. Most 
of the successful theatrical managers of to- 
day are the clever agents of a few years 
ago, and in management they find their 
capital to consist of the knowledge they 
acquired during their service as agents— 
knowledge of every theatrical town and its 
worth; of the railroads of the country; of 
theaters and managers; of newspapers and 
their characteristics; and an acquaintance 
which takes in clubmen, hotel-men, critics 
and railroad officials everywhere. 

The theatrical advance agent is bright, 
clever, audacious and amiable, but he is 
little troubled with conscience, and scruples 
not to gain his point at the expense of 
truth in print. Withal he is a bohemian 
in temperament, who, while the enthusiasm 
of his work is fresh upon him, contrives to 
take only a merry view of life. Despite 
all his work he sees everything that is 
playing at the various theaters, he has many 
a congenial chat over late suppers, and in 
divers ways balances work with play. But, 
eventually, he evolves into the manager, 
affairs to whom his 
an agent are but a 


bling. 


and becomes a man of 
doings and his life as 
rollicking remembrance. 
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OF 


THE SHIP. 


Or so much as ix told of her by Paschal Tonkin, steward and major-domo to the lamented 


John Milliton, of Pengersick Castle, in Cornwall: of her coming in the Portugal Ship, 


anno 1526; her marriage with the said Milliton and alleged sorceries; with particulars 


of the Barbary men wrecked in Mount’ s Bay and their entertainment in the town of Market 


Jew. 
By A. T 


M* purpose in this record is to clear 
rt the memory of my late and dear 
Master; and to this end I shall tell the 
truth and the truth only, so far as I know 
it, admitting his faults, which, since he 
has taken them before God, no man should 
now aggravate by guessing more evil than 
appears in the story. That he had traftic 
with arts is certain; but I believe 
with no purpose but to fight the devil 
with his armory. He never was a 
robber as Mr. Thomas Saint Aubyn and Mr. 
William Godolphin accused him; nor, as 
the vulgar pretended, a lustful and bloody 
man. What he did was done in effort to 
save a woman's soul. 

It was in January, 1526, after a tempest 
lasting three days, that the ship called the 
‘*Saint Andrew,’’ belonging to the King 
of Portugal, drove ashore in Gunwallo 
Cove, a little to the southward of Penger- 
sick. She was bound from Flanders to 
Lisbon with a freight extraordinarily rich 
——as I know after a fashion by my own 
eyesight, as well as from the inventory 
drawn up by Master Francis Porson, the 
King of Portugal’s factor in London. I 
have a copy of it by me as I write, and 


secret 


own 


here are some of Master Porson’s items:— 


8,000 cakes of copper, valued by him at £3 
18 blocks of silver, - 42 

Silver vessels, plate, patens, ewers aud 
pots, beside pearls, precious stones, 
and jewels of gold. 

Also achest of coined money,in amount £6,240. 


22. 
25 


There was also cloth of arras, tapestry, 
rich hangings, satins, velvets, silks, cam- 
satins of ‘Bruges, with great 
number of bales of Flemish and English 
cloth; two thousand one hundred barber’s 
three thousand two hundred laten 
candlesticks; a great chest of shalmers and 
other instruments of music; four sets of 
for the King of Portugal, much 
harness for his horses, and so forth—the 


lets, says, 


basins; 


armor 


Translated out of the original Cornish. | 
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whole amounting at the least computation 
to sixteen pounds* in value. 
And this I can believe on confirmation of 
what I myself saw upon the beach. 

But let me have done with Master Porson 
and his tale, which runs that the ‘‘Saint 
Andrew,’ having struck at the mouth of 
the cove, there utterly perished; yet, by 
the grace and mercy of Almighty God, the 
greater part of the crew got safely to land, 
and by help of many poor folk dwelling 
in the neighborhood saved all that was 
of the But shortly 
after (says he) there came on the scene 
three gentlemen, Thomas Saint Aubyn, 
William Godolphin and John Milliton, 
with about sixty men armed in manner of 


thousand 


most valuable cargo. 


war with bows and swords, and made an 
assault on the shipwrecked sailors and 
put them in great fear and jeopardy; and 
in the end took from them all they had 
saved from the wreck, amounting to ten 
thousand pounds of treasure—‘‘which,”’ 
says he, ‘‘they will not yield up, nor make 
restitution, though they have been called 
upon to do so.”’ 

So much then for the factor’s account, 
which he took partly from bills of lading 
(and these would yield all the truth con- 
cerning the value of the freight), partly 
from the master and mariners of the ‘‘Saint 
Andrew,’’ and partly from his own in- 
quiries made on the spot; for, the matter 
being so important, he was at trouble to 
journey all the way down from London to 
our neighborhood, where I saw him and 
had talk with him, and thought him a 
very honest man—not to say a brave one, 
seeing what words he dared to use to Mr. 
Saint Aubyn in his own house at Clowance, 
calling him a mere robber. I was there 
when he said it and it made me go hot and 
cold, knowing (if he did not) that for two 
pins Mr. Saint Aubyn might have had him 


* About one hundred and fifty thousand pounds in present money. 
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drowned like a puppy. However, he 
chose to make nothing of an insult from 
a factor. ‘‘Mercator tantum,’’ replied he, 
snapping his fingers, and to my great joy; 
for any violence might have spoiled the 
story agreed on between us—that is, 
between Mr. Saint Aubyn, Mr. Godolphin, 
and me who acted as deputy for my Master. 

This story of ours, albeit less honest, 
was, if anything, nearer the truth than 
Master Porson’s hearsay. It ran that Mr. 
Saint Aubyn, happening to ride near 
Gunwallo,. heard of the wreck and rode 
to it, where presently Mr. Godolphin and 
my Master joined him and helped to save 
the men; that, in attempting to save the 
cargo also, a man of Mr. Saint Aubyn’s— 
one Will Carnarthur—was drowned; that, 
in fact, very little was rescued; and, seeing 
the men destitute and without money to 
buy meat and drink, they bought the goods 
in lawful bargain with the master. As for 
the assault, we denied it, or that we took 
goods to the value of ten thousand pounds 
from the sailors. All that was certainly 
known to be amounted to about 
twenty pounds’ worth; and, in spite of 


saved 


many trials to recover more, which failed 


to pay the charges of labor, the bulk of 
the cargo remained in the ship and was 
broken up by the seas. 

This was our tale, and a truer 
either of who uttered it, 
The only person in the plot (so to say) who 
knew it to be true in substance was my 
Master. On the one hand, I had the 
evidence of my senses that the booty had 
and too much wit to doubt 
that any other man would conclude it to be 
in my Master’s possession. On the other, I 
had never known him lie or deceive, or 
engage me to further any deceit; his word 
was his bond, and by practice my word 
was his bond also. And there were, in 
this matter, circumstances which already 
had set me wondering if a man’s plain 
senses could be trusted, as you will hear 
by and by. As for Mr. Saint Aubyn and 
Mr. Godolphin, they had (and may be 
excused for it) no doubt at all that my 
Master was lying. It comes to this, 
rather: these gentlemen chose to take my 
master’s lie (as they supposed it) and 
settle with him afterward, rather than 
make a clean breast to Master Porson and 


one than 


us, believed. 


been saved, 


. 
be forced to wring their small shares out 
of the Exchequer. A neighbor can be 
persuaded, terrified, forced; but London 
is always a long way off, and London 
lawyers are the devil. I say freely that 
(knowing no more than they did, or I) 
these two gentlemen followed a reasonable 
policy. 


Now the manner of the wreck was this, 
and our concern with it. So nearly as I 
can the ‘‘Saint Andrew’’ came 
ashore at two hours after noon: the date, 
the 20th of January, 1526, and the 
weather at the time coarse and foggy with 
a gale yet blowing from the southwest or 
a good west of south, but sensibly abating, 
and the tide wanting an hour before low 
water. 

It happened that Mr. Saint Aubyn was 
riding, with twenty men at his back, home- 
ward from Gweek, where he had spent 
three days on some private business, when 
he heard news of the wreck at a farmhouse 
on the road to Helleston: and so turning 
aside he, whose dwelling lay farthest from 
it, came first upon the scene. The news 
reached us at Pengersick a little after 
three o'clock; as I remember because my 
Master was just then settled to dinner. 
But he rose at once and gave word to 
saddle in haste, at the same time bidding 
me make ready to ride with him, and 
fifteen others. 


learn, 


So we set forth and rode—the wind lulling 
every minute, but the rain coming down 
steadily—and reached Gunwallo Cove with 
a little daylight to spare. On the beach 
there found most of the foreigners 
landed, but seven of them laid out starkly, 
who had been drowned or brought ashore 
dead (for the yard had fallen on board, the 
day before, and no time left in the ship's 
extremity to bury them); also everywhere 
great piles of freight, chests, bales, casks, 
and so forth—a few staved and taking 
damage from salt water and rain, but the 
most in apparent good condition. The 
crew had worked very busily at the salving, 
and to the great credit of men who had 
come through suffering and peril of death. 
Mr. Saint Aubyn’s men, too, had lent help, 
though by this time the flowing of the tide 
forced them to give over. But the master, 
as one might say, of their endeavors was 


we 
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neither the Portuguese captain nor Mr. 
Saint Aubyn, but a young damsel whom I 
must describe more particularly. 

She was standing, as we rode down the 
beach, nigh to the water’s edge; witha 
group of men about her, and Mr. Saint 
Aubyn himself listening to her orders. I 
can see her now as she turned at our ap- 
proaching and she and my Master looked 
for the first time intg each other's eyes, 
which afterward were to look so often and 
fondly. In age she appeared eighteen or 
twenty; her shape a mere girl’s, but her 
face somewhat older, being pinched and 
peaked by the cold, yet the loveliest I have 
or shall Her hair, which 
seemed of a coppery red, darkened by rain, 
was blown about her shoulders, and her 
drenched blue gown, hitched at the waist 
with a snakeskin girdle, flapped about her 
as she turned to one or the other, using 
more: play of hands than our home-bred 
ladies do. Her feet were bare and rosy; 
ruddied, doubtless, by the wind and brine, 
but I think partly also by the angry light 
of the sunsetting which broke the weather 
to seaward and turned the pools and the 
sand to the color of blood. <A 
hound kept beside her, shivering and now 
and then lowering his muzzle to sniff the 
oreweed, as if the brine of it puzzled him— 
a beast in shape somewhat like our grey- 
hound, but longer and taller, and coated 
like a wolf. 

As I have tried to describe her she stood 
amid the men and the tangle of the beach: 
a shape majestical and yet (as we drew 
closer) slight and forlorn. The present 
cause of her gestures we made out to be a 
dark-skinned fellow whom two of Saint 
Aubyn’s men held prisoner with his arms 
On her other hand 
were gathered the rest of the Portuguese, 
very sullen and with dark looks whenever 
she turned from them to Saint Aubyn and 
from their language to the English. He, 
I could see, was perplexed, and stood 
fingering his beard; but his face brightened 
as he came a step to meet my Master. 

‘*Ha!’’ said ‘you can help us, 
Milliton. You speak the Portuguese, I 
believe?’’ (For my Master was known to 


ever seen see. 


wetted 


trussed behind him. 


he, 


speak most of the languages of Europe, 
having caught them up in his youth when 
his father’s madness forced him abroad. 
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And I myself, who had accompanied him 
so far as Venice, could pick my way with 
most of the southern tongues.) ‘‘*This 
fellow’’—pointing at the prisoner—‘‘has 
just drawn a knife on the lady here; and 
indeed would have killed her, I believe, 
but for this hound of hers. My fellows 
have him tight and safe; and I was 
thinking by your leave to lodge him with 
you, yours being the nearest house for the 
safekeeping of such. But the plague is,’’ 
says he, ‘‘there seems to be more in the 
business than I can fathom; for one-half 
of these drenched villains take the man’s 
part, while scarce one of them seems too 
well disposed toward the lady, although 
to my knowledge she has worked more 
than any ten of them in saving the cargo.”’ 

My Master lifted his cap to her; and she 
lifted her eyes to him, but never a word 
did she say, though but a moment since 
had English. 
Only she stood, slight and helpless and (I 
swear) most pitiful, as one saying: ‘‘Here 
is my judge. I am content.’’ 

My Master turned to the prisoner and 
questioned him in the Portuguese. But 
the fellow (a man taller than the rest and 
passably straight-looking) would confess 
nothing but that his name was Gil Perez 
of Lagos, the boatswain of the wrecked 
ship. Questioned of the assault, he shook 
his head merely and shrugged his shoulders. 
His face was white: it seemed to me unac- 
glancing him down, I 
wound above his right 
the hound’s 


she been using excellent 


countably so until, 
took note of a torn 
knee the inside, 
teeth had fastened. 
‘*But who is the captain of the ship?’’ 
my Master demanded in Portuguese; and 
they thrust forward a small man who seemed 
not overwilling. Indeed, his face had 
nothing to commend him, being sharp and 
yellow, with small eyes set too near against 


on where 


the nose. 
‘*Your name? 


my Master demanded of 
him too. 

‘*Affonzo Cabral,’’ he answered, and 
plunged into a long tale of the loss of his 
ship and how it happened. Cut short in 
this and asked concerning the lady, he 
shrugged his shoulders and replied with an 
oath he knew nothing about her beyond 
this, that she had taken passage with him 
at Dunquerque for Lisbon, paying him 
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beforehand and bearing him a letter from 
the Bishop of Cambrai, which conveyed 
to him that she was bound on some secret 
mission of politics to the court of Lisbon. 

As I thought, two or three of the men 
would have murmured something here, but 
for a look from her, who, turning to my 
Master, said quietly, in good English: 

‘*That man is a villain. My name is 
Alicia of Bohemia, and my mission not to 
be told here in public. But he best 
knows why he took me for passenger, and 
how he has behaved toward me. Your- 
selves may see how I have saved his freight. 
And for the rest, sir’’—here she bent her 
eyes on my Master very frankly—‘‘I have 
proved these men and claim to be delivered 
from them.”’ 

At this my Master knit his brows: ‘‘I 
think,’’ said he to Mr. Saint Aubyn, ‘‘this 
should be inquired into at greater leisure. 
With your leave, my men shall take the 
prisoner to Pengersick and have him there 
in safekeeping. And if’’—with a bow— 
“the Lady Alicia will accept my poor 
shelter it will be the handier for our exam- 
ining of him. For the rest, cannot we be 
of service in rescuing yet more of the 
cargo?’’ 

But this for the while was out of the 
question; the ‘‘Saint Andrew’’ lying well 
out upon the deep, with never fewer than 
four or five ugly breakers between her and 
shore, and so balanced that every ses 
worked her to and fro. 

By now, too, the night was closing down, 
and we must determine what to do with 
the cargo saved. Mr. Godolphin, who had 
arrived with his men during my Master’s 
colloquy, was ready with an offer of wains 
and packhorses to convey the bulk of it to 
the ‘outhouses at Godolphin. But this, 
when I interpreted it, the Portuguese cap- 
tain would not hear of. Nor was he 
more tractable to Mr. Saint Aubyn’s offer 
to set amixed guard of our three companies 
upon the stuff until daybreak. He plainly 
had his doubts of such protection; and I 
could not avoid some respect for his wisdom 
while proving it by argument to be mere 
perversity. To my Master's persuasions 
and mine he shook his head; asking for 
the present to be allowed a little fuel and 
refreshment for his men, who would camp 
on the beach among their goods. And to 
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this, in the end, we had to consent. Several 
times before agreeing—and perhaps more 
often than need was—my Master consulted 
with the Lady Alicia. But she seemed to 
be indifferent what happened to the ship. 

At length, the Portuguese having it 
their own way, we parted; Mr. Saint Aubyn 
riding off to lodge for the night with Mr. 
Godolphin, while we carried the Lady 
Alicia off to Pengersick (whither the pris- 
oner Gil Perez had been sent on ahead), 
she riding pillion behind my Master. 

On reaching home I had first to busy 
myself with orders for provisions, et cetera, 
to be sent down to the foreigners at the 
cove, and afterward in snatching my 
supper in the great hall, where already I 
saw my Master and the strange lady mak- 
ing good cheer together at the high table. 
He had bidden the housekeeper fetch out 
some robes that had been his mother's, 
and in these antique fittings the stranger 
looked not awkward (as you might sup- 
pose), but rather like some player in a 
masque. I know not how ‘twas, but 
whereas (saving my respect) I had always 





been to my dear Master as a brother, close 
to his heart and thoughts, her coming did 
at once remove him to a distance from me, 
so that I looked on the pair as if the dais 
were part of some other world than this, 
and they, pledging each other up there 
and murmuring in foreign tongues and 
playing with glances, as two creatures 
moving through a play or pixy tale, with- 
out care or burden of living, and yet in 
the end to be pitied. 

My fast broken, I bethought me of our 
prisoner; and catching up some meats and 
a flagon of wine, hurried to the strong 
room where he lay. But I found him 
stretched on his pallet, and turning ina 
kind of fever; so returned and fetched a 
cooling draft in place of the- victuals. 
and without questioning made him drink 
it. He thanked me amid some rambling. 
light-headed talk; but by and by grew 
easier and drowsy. I left him to sleep, 
putting off questions for the morning. 

But early in the morning—between five 
and six o’clock—came Will Hendra, a 
cow-keeper, into our courtyard with a 
strange tale; one that disquieted if it did 
not altogether astonish me. The tale—as 


told before my Master, whom I aroused to 
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hear it—ran thus: that between midnight 
and one in the morning the Portuguese in 
the had upon and beaten 
from the spoils by a number of men with 
pikes (no doubt belonging to Saint Aubyn 
or Godolphin, or both), and forced to flee 
to the cliffs. But (here came in the won- 
der) the assailants, having mastered the 
field, fell on the casks, chests and pack- 
ages, only to find them utterly empty or 
filled with weed and gravel! Of freight 
—so Will Hendra had it from one of Go- 
dolphin’s own men, who were now searching 
the cliffs and caverns—not twelve-penny- 
worth remained on the beach. The Port- 
uguese must have hidden or made away 
with it all. 

My Master took saddle at once and rode 
away for the cove without breaking his 
fast. And I about my customary 
duties until full daybreak, when I paid 
a visit to the strong-room, to see how the 


cove been set 


went 


prisoner had slept. 

I found him sitting up in bed and 
nursing his leg, the wound of which ap- 
peared red and angry at the edges. I sent, 
therefore, for a fomentation, and while ap- 
plying it thought no harm to tell him the 
report from the To my astonish- 
ment it threw him into a transport, though 
whether of rage or horror I could not at 
first tell. But he jerked his leg from my 
grasp, and beating the straw with both 
fists he cried out: 

‘‘T knew it! I knew it would be so! 
She is a witch—a daughter of Satan, or his 
It is her doing, I tell you. She 
He fell back on the straw, 
his strength spent. 

‘*Hush!’’ Isaid. ‘‘ You are light-headed 
with your hurt. Lie quiet and let me tend 
.* 

‘*As for my hurt,’’ he answered, ‘‘ your 
tending it will do no good. The poison 
of that hound of hell is in me, and noth- 
ing for me but to say my prayers. But 
listen you’’—here he sat up again and 
plucked me by the shoulder as I bent over 
‘‘The freight is not gone, and 
good reason for why—it was never landed !”’ 

‘*Hey?’’ said I, incredulous. 

The men toiled 


cove. 


leman ! 
is a witch!”’ 


his leg. 


‘*Tt was never landed. 


as she ordered—Lord, how they toiled! 
Without witchcraft they had never done 
half of it. 


the I tell you they handled 








moonshine—wovesand. The riches they 
brought ashore were emptiness; vain shows 
that already have turned to chips and straw 
and rubbish. Nay, sir’’—for I drew back 
before these ravings—‘'‘listen, for the love 
of God, before the poison gets hold of 
me! Soon it will be too late. . . . 
The evening before we sailed from Dun- 
querque, we were anchored out in the tide. 
It was my watch. I was leaning on the 
rail of the poop when I caught sight of 
her first. She was running for her life 
across the dunes—running for the water- 
side—she and her hound beside her. 
Away behind her, like ants dotted over 
the rises of the sand, were little figures 
running and pursuing. Down by the water- 
side one boat was waiting, with a man in 
it—or the devil belike—leaning on his 
oars. She whistled: he pulled close in- 
shore. She leaped into the boat with the 
dog at her heels, and was halfway across 
toward our ship before the first of those 
after her reached the water's edge. When 
she hailed us I ran and fetched the master. 
The rest I charge to his folly. It was he 
who handed her up the ship’s side. How 
the dog came on board I know not; only 
that I leaned over the bulwarks to have a 
look at him, but heard a pattering noise, 
and there he was on deck behind me and 
close The boat and 
rower had disappeared—under the ship's 
stern, as I supposed, but now I have my 
doubts. I saw no more of them, anyhow. 

‘*By this time the master was reading 
her letter. The crowd by the water's 
edge had found a boat at length—how, I 
know not; but it was a very little one, 
holding but six men besides the one rower, 
and then overladen. They pulled toward 
us and hailed just as the lady took the 
master’s promise and went down to seek 
her cabin; and one of the men stood up, a 
tall gentleman with a chain about his neck. 
The master went to the side to parley 
with him. 

‘*The tall man with the chain cried out 
that he was mayor or provost—I forget 
which—and the woman must be given up 
as a proved witch who had laid the wick- 
edest spells upon many citizens of Dun- 
All this he had to shout; for 


beside his mistress. 


querque. 


the master, who—either ignorantly or by 
choice—was already on Satan’s side, would 
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not suffer him to come aboard or even 
nigh the ship's ladder. Moreover, he 
drove below so many of our crew as had 
gathered to the side to listen, commanding 
me with curses to see to this. Yet I heard 
something of the mayor's accusation; 
which was that the woman had come to 
Dunquerque, traveling as a great lady with 
a retinue of servants and letters .of com- 
mendation to the religious houses, on 
which and on many private persons of note 
she had bestowed relics of our Lord and 
the saints, pretending it was for a penance 
that she journeyed and gave the bounties; 
but that, at a certain hour, these relics had 
turned into toads, adders, and all manner 
of abominable offal, defiling the holy places 
and private shrines, in some instances the 
very church altars; that upon the outcry 
her retinue had vanished, and she herself 
taken to flight as we saw her running, 
‘*At all this the master scoffed, threat- 
ening to sink the boat if further troubled 
with their importunities. And, the pro- 
vost using threats in return, he gave order 
to let weigh incontinently and clear with 
the tide, which by this was turned to ebb. 
And so, amid curses which we answered by 
display of our guns, we stood out from 
that port. Of the master’s purpose I make 
no guess. Either he was bewitched, or 
the woman had taken him with her beauty, 
and he dreamed of finding favor with her. 
‘*This only I know, that on the second 
morning, she standing on deck beside him, 
he offered some familiar approach; where- 
upon the dog flew at him, and I believe 
would have killed him, but was in time 
called off by her. Within an hour we met 
with the weather which after three days 
drove us ashore. Now, whether the master 
suspects her true nature or not—as I know 
he has since hated her—TI never had time 
to discover. But I know her for a witch, 
and as a witch I tried to make away with 
her. For the rest, may God pardon me!”’ 
All this the man uttered, not as I have 
written it, but with many gasping inter- 
ruptions; and afterward lay back as one 
dead. Before I could make head or tail 
of my wonder, I heard cries and a clatter 
from the courtyard, and ran out to see 
what was amiss. 
In the courtyard I found my Master 
with a dozen men closing the bolts of the 
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great gate against a company who rained 
blows and hammerings on the outside of it. 
My Master had dismounted, and while he 
called his orders the blood ran down his 
face from a cut above the forehead. 

All the bolts being shot, my Master 
steps to the grille and speaking through it, 
‘*Saint Aubyn,’’ says he, ‘‘ between gentle- 
men there are fitter ways to dispute than 
brawling with servants. I am no thief or 
as you may satisfy yourself by 
search and question, bringing, if you will, 
Mr. Godolphin and three men to help you 
under protection of my word. If you will 
not, then I am ready for you at any time 
of your choosing. But I warn you that, 
if any man offers further violence to my 
I send Master Tonkin to melt the 
So make 


robber ; 


gate, 
lead, of which I have plenty. 
your choice. ’’ 

He said it in English, which few of 
those who heard him could understand. 
And after a moment Saint Aubyn, 
was a very courteous gentleman for all his 
hot temper, answer in the 
tongue. 

‘*Tf cannot take yourword, Pengersick, ’* 
said he, ‘*be sure no searching will satisfy 
me. But that some of your men have 
made off with the goods, with or without 
your knowledge, I am convinced.”’ 

‘‘If they have——’’ my Master was 
beginning, Godolphin’s 
laugh broke in on his words from the other 
side of the gate. 

Upon this my Master changed his tone. 
‘*As for Mr. Godolphin, I have this only 
to say: the goods are neither his nor mine; 
they are notin my keeping, nor doT believe 


who 


made same 


when sneering 


g, 
them stolen by any of my men.”’ 

And with that he strolled off toward the 
stables, leaving me to, listen at the gate, 
where by and by, after some discussion, I 
had the pleasure to hear our besiegers draw 
off and trot away toward Godolphin. Hap- 
pening to take a glance upward at the 
house-front, I caught sight of the strange 
lady at the window of the guest-chamber, 
which faced toward the southeast. She was 
leaning forth and gazing after them; but. 
hearing my Master’s footsteps as he came 
from the stables, she withdrew her eyes from 
the road and nodded down at him gaily. 

But as he went indoors to join her at 
breakfast I ran after, and catching him in 
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the porch, besought him to have his wound 
‘‘And after that,’’ said I, ‘‘there 
is another wounded man who needs your 
attention. Unless you take his deposition 
quickly, I fear, sir, it may be too late.’’ 

His eyebrows went up at this, but con- 
tracted again as they felt the twinge of his 
‘*T will attend to him first, ’’ said he 
shortly, and led the way to the strong-room. 

The prisoner lay on his pallet, gasping, 
with his eyes wide open, inarigor. ‘*Take 
her away !’’ he panted. 
She has been here !”’ 

‘*Hey?’’ I cried; but my Master turned 
on me sharply. To this day I know not 
how much of evil he suspected. 


seen to. 


wound. 


‘*Take her away ! 


‘*T will summon you if I need you. For 
the present you will leave us here alone.”’ 

Nor can I tel] what passed between them 
for the next half an hour. Only that when 
at length he came forth my Master’s face 
was white and set beneath its dry smear of 
blood. who waited at the 
end of the corridor, he said, but without 
meeting my eyes: 

‘*Gotohim. The end cannot be far off.’’ 

The end came about six in the evening; 
and we buried the poor wretch that night 
in the orchard under the chapel wail. 

All that day, as you may guess, I saw 
nothing of the strange lady. And on the 
until dinner-time I had but a 
glimpse of her. This was in the forenoon. 
She stood with her hound beside her, in an 
embrasure of the wall, looking over the 
to the eye a figure so maidenly and 
innocent and (in a sense) forlorn that I re- 
called Gil Perez’s tale as the merest frenzy, 
and wondered how I had come to listen to 
it with any belief. My Master had ridden 
off early—I could guess upon what errand. 

He returned shortly after noon, unhurt 
and looking like a man satisfied with his 
morning’s work. And at dinner, watching 
his demeanor narrowly, I was satisfied that 
he either had not heard the prisoner’s taie 
or had rejected it utterly. For he took 
his seat in the gayest spirits, and laughed 
and talked with the stranger throughout 
the meal. 

He had met Godolphin that morning and 
run him through the thigh. And that 
bitterest enemy of ours still wore a crutch 
I met him and Master 

later in Saint Aubyn’s house a 


Passing me, 


morrow 


sea: 


when Porson ¢ 


month 
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Clowance. 
over the 


On that occasion—not to linger 
time between—the factor, as I 
have said, showed himself pardonably sus- 
picious of us all. And at length, Mr. 
Saint Aubyn having twice or thrice made 
mention of the Lady Alicia and her pres- 
the beach, Master Porson looked 
up at me and said sharply: 

‘*By Cabral’s account this lady was a 
passenger shipped by him at Dunquerque.’’ 
Here he paused awhile, and I held my 
breath, wondering how much (if the boat- 
swain’s tale held any truth) the master of 
the ‘‘Saint Andrew’’ had dared to tell. 
**It seems she was a foreign lady of birth, 
bearing letters commendatory to the court 
of Lisbon.’’ 

I nodded, breathing more easily, assured 
now that Cabral had’ told as little as possi- 
ble, if he had aught to tell. We, of 
course, had said nothing of her service in 
saving the cargo; for our whole case rested 
on maintaining that no considerable portion 
of it had been saved. 

‘*Maybe, ’ 
give me valuable evidence. 


ence on 


‘he went on, ‘‘this lady could 
She is lodged, 
I hear, with Mr. Milliton, of Pengersick. 
Now, in all the statements received by me 
Mr. Milliton bears*no small part. It is 
imperative that I see Mr. Milliton and have 
a private talk with him, as also with this 
Lady Alicia; and you may bear him my 
respects and say that I intend to call upon 
him to-morrow.’’ 

I bowed. It was all I could do; since 
the truth (for different reasons) could 
be told neither to him nor to the others. 
And the truth was that for two days my 
Master and the strange lady had not been 
seen at Pengersick! They had vanished, 
and two horses with them; but when and 
how I neither knew nor dared push inquiries 
to discover. Only the porter could have 
told me had he chosen; but when I ques- 
tioned him he looked cunning, shook his 
head, and as good as hinted that I should 
be wiser to question nobody but—to keep 
tongues from wagging—go about my busi- 
ness as if I shared the secret. 

And so I did, imitating the porter's 
manner before Dame Tresize, the 
housekeeper. Buta little before the dawn- 
ing, while I did on my clothes, there came 
a knocking at the followed by a 
clatter of hoofs in the courtyard, and 


even 


gate 
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hurrying down, with but pause to light my 
lantern, I found my Master there and help- 
ing the strange lady to dismount, with the 
porter and two sleepy grooms standing by 
and holding torches. 

‘*Hey! Is that Paschal?’’ My Master 
turned as one stiff with riding. His face 
was ghastly pale, yet full of a sort of hap- 
piness; and I saw that his clothes were 
disordered and his boots mired to their 
tops. ‘‘This is luck,’’ cried he, handing 
the lady down. ‘‘We can have supper at 
once.’’ 

‘*Supper?’’ 
an echo. 

‘*Or breakfast-—which you choose. Have 
the lights lit in the hall, and a table 
spread. My lady will eat and drink before 
going to her room.’’. 

‘*My lady?’’ was my echo again. 

‘*Just so—my lady, and my wife, and 
henceforward your mistress. Lead the 
way, if you please! Afterward I will 
talk.’’ 

I did as I was ordered: lit the lights 
about the dais, spread the cloth with my 
own hands, fetched forth the cold meats 
and—for he would have no_ servants 
aroused—waited upon them in silence and 
poured the wine, yet in a whirl of mind 
which you may guess. My mistress (as I 
must now call her) showed no fatigue, 
though her skirts were soiled as if they had 
been dragged through a sea of mud. Her 
eyes spark!ed and her bosom heaved as she 
watched my Master, who ate ravenously. 
But beyond the gallant words with which 
he pledged her welcome home to Penger- 
sick nothing was said until, his hunger 
appeased, he pushed his chair back and 
commanded me to tell what had happened 
at Clowance; which I did, pointing out 
the ticklish posture of affairs, and that 
for a certainty Master Porson might be 
looked for within a few hours. 

‘*Well,’’ said my Master, ‘‘I see no 
harm in his coming, nor any good. The 
goods are not with us; never were with 
us: and there's the end of it.”’ 

But I was looking from him to my 
Mistress, who with a slight contraction 
of the brows sat studying the table before 
her. 

‘*Master Paschal, *’ said she, after a while, 
as one awakening from thought, ‘‘has done 


I repeated it after him like 
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his business zealously and well. I will go 
to my room now and rest; but let me be 
aroused when this factor comes, for I be- 
lieve that I can deal with him.’’ 

A little later I saw my Master to his 
room: and after that had some hours of 
leisure in which to fret my mind as well 
over what had happened as what was likely 
to. It was hard on noon when the factor 
arrived. And with him Affonzo Cabral, 
the Portugal captain. I led them at 
once to the hall and, setting wine be- 
fore them, sent to learn when my Master 
and Mistress would be pleased to give 
audience. The lady came down almost at 
once, looking very rosy and fresh. She 
held a packet of papers, and having saluted 
the factor graciously, motioned me to seat 
myself at the table with paper and pen. 

The factor began with some question 
touching her business on board the ‘‘Saint 
Andrew’’; and in answer she drew a paper 
from the top of her packet. It was spot- 
ted with sea-water, but (as I could see) 
yet legible. The factor studied it, showed 
it to Cabral (who nodded), and handing it 
back politely, begged her for some particu- 
lars concerning the wreck. 

Upon this she told the story clearly and 
simply. There had been a three days’ 
tempest; the ship had gone ashore in such 
and such a manner; a great purt of the 
cargo had undoubtedly been landed. It 
was on the beach when she left it under 
conduct of Mr. Milliton, who had shown 
her great kindness. On whomsoever its 
disappearance might be charged, of 
host’s innocence she could speak. 

My Master, appearing just now, saluted 
the factor, and his very 
readily. 

‘*You may search my cellars,’’ he wound 
up, ‘‘and, if you please, interrogate my 
servants. My livery is known by every one 
in this neighborhood to be purple and 
tawny. The master here’’—he turned on 
Cabral—‘‘can tell you if any of his assail- 
ants wore these colors.”’ 

Cabral shook his head. ‘‘The night 
was too dark to observe colors.”’ 

‘*As for that,’’ Master 
Porson, **to disguise them would have been 
a natural precaution. There was a wounded 
man brought to your house—one Gil Perez, 
the boatswain,’’ 


her 


gave version 


commented 
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‘*He is dead, as you doubtless know, of 
a bite received from this lady’s hound as 
he was attacking her with a knife.”’ 

‘*But why, madam’’—the factor turned 
to my Mistress—‘‘should this man have 
attacked you?’’ 

Now all this while she had been ‘watch- 
ing Cabral as a cat watches a mouse; and 
he in turn eyed her from time to time as a 
man bottling up words which he dared not 
utter. But upon this question she quietly 
unfolded a parchment from her packet and 
spread it upon the table, saying: ‘‘Those, 
sir, who engage upon missions of state must 
expect to meet with attacks, but not be 
asked to explain them. At Dunquerque, 
for instance, the master here received me 
on board and protected me from a mob 
which pursued me. It pursued me upon 
a ridiculous charge, incited by men who 
had wind of the true object of my mission. 
To murder me and thwart that mission was 
their policy; and since they could not 
disclose the true reason of their,enmity, 
they invented a false one. The Master 
here, like a true subject of his Majesty of 
Portugal, protected his Majesty’s agent, 
asked and has held his 
tongue; let me say also like a wise man, 
seeing that I held in reserve this document. 
Glance your eye over it, Master Porson, 
and you will agree that your prudent 
course is not alone to abstain from ques- 
tioning me, but on leaving this house to 
forget—and_ especially when preparing 
your report upon the wreck—that any such 
was on board the ‘Saint 


no questions, 


person as I 
Andrew.’ ”’ 

The factor peered into the parchment 
and started back. ‘‘His Majesty——”’ I 
heard him mutter with an intake of breath. 

‘‘And, as you perceive, in his own 
handwriting.’’ She folded up the paper 
and, replacing it, addressed my Master. 
‘*Your visitors, sir, deserve some refresh- 
ment for their pains and courtesy.’’ 


As the days wore on and we heard no 
more of the wreck, my Master and Mistress 
settled down to that retirement from the 
world which is by custom allowed to the 
newly married, but which with them was 
to last to the end. A life of love it was; 
but—God help us!—no life of happiness; 
rather, in process of days, a life of torment. 
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They lived for each other. They 
neither visited nor received Yet 
they were often, and by degrees oftener, 
apart; my Master locked up with his 
books, my Mistress roaming the walls with 
her hound or seated by her lattice high on 
the seaward side of the castle. 

When first the word crept about that 
she was a witch, I cannot say. But in 
time it did; and, what is more—though I 
will swear that word of Gil Perez's 
confession ever passed my lips—the com- 
mon people soon held it for a certainty 
that the cargo saved from the ‘Saint 
Andrew’’ had been saved by her magic 
only; that the plate and rich stuffs seen by 
my own eyes were but cheating simulacra 
and had turned into rubbish at midnight, 
scarce an hour before the assault: on the 
Portuguese. 

I have wondered since if ‘twas this 
rumor and some belief in it which held 
Messrs. Saint Aubyn and Godolphin from 
offering any further attack on us. You 
might say that it was open to them, so 
believing, to have denounced her publicly. 
But in our country Holy Church had little 
hold, and within my memory it has always 
come easier to us to fear witchcraft than to 
denounce it. Also (and it concerns my 
tale) the three years which followed the 
stranding of the ‘‘Saint Andrew’? were 
remarkable for a great number of wrecks 
upon our coast. In that short time we of 
our parish and the men of St. Hilary upon 
our north were between us favored with 
no fewer than fourteen; the most of them 
vessels of good burden. Of any hand in 
bringing them ashore I know our gentry to 


visits. 


no 


have been innocent. Still, there were 
pickings; and, finding that my Master 


held aloof from all share in such and (as 
far as could be) held his servants aloof, our 
neighbors, though not accepting this for 
quittance, forbore to press the affair of the 
‘*Saint Andrew”? further than by spreading 
injurious tales and suspicions. 

The marvel was that we of Pengersick 
(who reaped nothing of this harvest) fell 
none the less under suspicion of decoying 
the vessels ashore. More than once in my 
dealings with the fishermen and tradesmen 
of Market Jew, I happened on hints of 
this; but nothing which could be taken 
hold of until one day a certain Peter 
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Chynoweth of that town, coming drunk to 
Pengersick with a basket of fish, blurted 
out the tale. Said he, after I had beaten 
him down to a reasonable price, ‘‘ *Twould 
be easy enough, one would think, to spare 
an honest man a groat of the fortune Pen- 
gersick makes on these dark nights.’’ 

‘*Thou lying thief!’’ said I. ‘*What 
new slander is this?’’ 

‘*Come, come,’’ says he, looking rogu- 
ish; ‘‘that won’t do for me that have 
seen the false light on Cuddan Point more 
times than I can count; and so has every 
fisherman in the bay.’’ 

Well, I kicked him through the gate 
for it and flung his basket after him; but 
the tale could not be so dismissed. ‘‘It 
may be,’’ thought I, ‘‘some one cf Pen- 
gersick has engaged upon this wickedness 
on his own account’’; and for my Master's 
credit I resolved to set watch. 

I took, therefore, the porter into my 
secret, who agreed to let me through the 
gate toward midnight and without telling 
a soul. I took a sheepskin with me and a 
poignard for protection; and for a week, 
from’ midnight to dawn, I played sentinel 
on Cuddan Point. 

By the eighth night I had pretty well 
made up my mind (and without astonish- 
ment) that Peter Chynoweth was a liar. 
But scarcely had I reached my post when, 
turning, I descried a light, as of a lantern, 
following me at some fifty paces. On the 
instant I gripped my poignard and stepped 
behind a boulder. The light drew nearer, 
came, and passed me. To my bewilder- 
ment, it was no lantern, but an open flame, 
running close along the turf and too low 
for any one to be carrying it; nor was the 
motion that of a light which a man carries. 
Moreover, though it passed me within half 
a dozen yards and lit up the stone I stood 
behind, I saw nobody and heard no foot- 
step, though the wind (which was south- 
westerly) blew from it to me. In this 
breeze the flame quivered, though not 
violently but as it were a ball of fire rolling 
with a flickering crest. 

It went by, and I followed it at some- 
thing above walking pace until, upon the 
very verge of the headland, where I had 
no will to risk my neck, it halted and 
began to be heaved up and down much 
like the poop-light of a vessel at sea. In 
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this play it continued for an hour at least; 
then came steadily back toward me by the 
way it had and as it came I ran 
upon it with my dagger. But it slipped 
by me, traveling at speed toward the 
mainland, whither I pelted after it hotfoot, 
and so across the fields toward Pengersick. 
Strain as I might, I could not overtake it; 
yet contrived to keep it within view, and 
so well that I was bare a hundred yards 
behind when it came under the black 
shadow of the castle and without pause 
glided across the dry moat and so up the 
face of the wall to my lady’s window 
there overhung. And into this window it 
passed before my very eyes and vanished. 

I know not what emboldened me, but 
from the porter’s lodge I went straight up 
to my Master’s chamber, where (though 
the hour must have been two in the morn- 
ing or thereabout) a light was yet burning. 
Also—but this had become ordinary 
enough—a smell of burning gums and 
herbs fied the passage leading to his door. 
He opened to my knock, and stood before 
me in his dressing-gown of sables—a tall 
figure of a man and youthful, though 
already beginning to stoop. Over his 
shoulder I perceived the room swimming 
with coils of smoke which floated in their 
wreaths from a brazier hard by the fire- 
place. 

I think his first motion was to thrust me 
away; but I caught him by the hand, and 
with many protestations broke into my 
tale, giving him no time to forbid me. 
And presently he drew me inside, and 
shutting the door, stood upright by the 
table, facing me with his fingers on the 
rim as if they rested there for support. 

‘*Paschal,’’ said he, when at length I 
drew back, ‘‘this not come to my 
lady’s ears. She has been ailing of late.”’ 

‘*Ay, sir, and long since—of a disease 
past your curing.”’ 

‘*God help us! I hope not,’* said he; 
then broke out violently, ‘‘She is inno- 


gone, 


must 


cent, Paschal; innocent as a child.’’ 

‘Innocent !’’ cried I, in a voice which 
showed how much I believed. 

‘*Paschal,’’ he on, ‘‘you are my 
servant, but my friend also, I hope. Nay, 
nay, I know. I swear to you, then, these 
things do but happen in her sleep. In her 
waking senses she is mine, as one day she 


went 
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shall be mine wholly. But at night, when 
her will is dissolved in sleep, the evil spirit 
wakes and goes questing after its master.’ 

‘*Mahound?’’ I stammered, quaking. 

‘*Be it Satan himself,’’ said he, very 
low and resolute, ‘*‘I will win her from 
him, though my own soul be the ransom.”’ 

‘*Dear my Master,’’ I began, and would 
have implored him on my knees; but he 
pointed to the door. ‘‘I will win her,”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘What you have seen 
to-night happens more rarely now. More- 
over, the summer is beginning 77 eo 
paused; yet I had gathered his meaning. 
‘*There will be less peril for the ships for a 
while,’’ said I. 

Said he: ‘She intends no harm to them. 
It is for her master the light waves. O 
my God, Tam an unhappy man!’’ He 
flung a hand to his forehead, but recover- 
ing himself peered at me under the shadow 
of it. ‘‘If you could watch—often—as 
you have done to-night—you might protect 
others from seeing vi 

The wisdom of this, at least, I saw, and 
gave him my promise readily. Upon this 
understanding (for no more could be had) 
I withdrew. 

The next day, therefore, I moved my 
bed to a turret-chamber on the angle of 
the southeastern wall, whence I could keep 
I was never 
a man to need much sleep; and if through 
the year which followed the apparition 
escaped half a dozen times without cogni- 
zance, I dare take oath this was the extent 
of it. It appeared more rarely, as my 
Master had promised, and in the end (I 
think) month. In 
form it varied from the crenetted 
globe of flame I had first seen, and always 
it took the path across the fields toward 
Cuddan Point. No with it, 
or announced its going or return; and 
while it was absent my lady's chamber 
would be utterly dark and silent. My 
to follow it (which I had 
proved to be useless), but to let myself 
out and patrol the walls, satisfying myself 
that no watchers lurked about the castle. 
And while I watched, my Master wrestled 
with the Evil One in his room. 

The last time I saw the apparition 
night of May 10, 1529, 
than three years after my lady's first com- 


my lady’s window in view. 


scarce above once a 


never 


sound went 


custom was not 


yas 


on the more 


ing to Pengersick. I was prepared for it 
after a fashion; for she had been singing 
at her window a great part of the afternoon, 
and I had learned to be warned by this mood. 
The night was a dark one, with flying 
clouds and a stiff breeze blowing up from 
the southéast. The flame left my lady's 
window at the usual hour—a few minutes 
after midnight—but returned some while 
before its time. In ordinary it 
would be away for an hour and a half, or 
from that to two hours, but this night I 
had scarcely begun my rounds before I saw 
Nor was this 
For as I watched it up 
the wall and saw it gain my lady’s win- 
dow, I heard the hound within lift up its 
voice in a long howl. 

I lost no time, but made my way to my 
Master's room. He, had heard the 
sound, and was strangely perturbed. ‘‘It 
means something. It means something,’ 
he kept repeating. He had already run 
to his wife’s chamber, but found her in a 
deep slumber and the hound (which always 
slept on the floor at her bed’s foot) com- 
posing itself to sleep again with jowl 
dropped on its forepaws. 

The next morning I had fixed to ride 
in to Market Jew to fetch a packet of 
books which was waiting there for my 
Master. But at the entrance of the town 
I found the people in great commotion, 
the cause of which turned out to 
group of Turk men gathered at the hither 
end of the causeway leading to the Mount. 
One told me they were Moslems (which 
indeed was apparent at first sight) and that 
their ship had run ashore that night, under 
the Mount; but with how much damage 
was doubtful. She lay within sight in a 
pretty safe fashion, and not so badly fixed 
but I guessed the next tide would float her 
if the not broken. The 
Moslems (nine in all) had rowed ashore in 
their boat and landed on the causeway; 
but with what purpose they had no chance 
to explain: for the inhabitants, catching 
sight of their knives and simitars, could 
believe in nothing short of an intent to 
murder and plunder, and taking courage in 
numbers, had gathered (men and women) 
to the head them. 
To be sure, these fears had some warrant in 
the foreigners’ appearance, who with their 


usual 


it returning across the fields. 


the only surprise. 


too, 


be a 


bottom were 


causeway to oppose 
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turbans, tunics, dark faces and black naked 
legs made up a show which Market Jew 
had never known before nor (I dare say) 
will again. 

Nor. had the mildness of their address 
any effect but to raise a fresh commotion. 
For, their leader advancing with out- 
stretched hands and making signals that 
he intended no mischief but rather sued 
for assistance, at once a cry went up, 
‘*The plague !’’ ‘‘The plague!’’ at which I 
believe the crowd would have scattered 
like sheep but for a few sturdy volunteers 
who with pikes and boathooks forbade his 
nearer approach. 

Into this the conference had locked itself 
when I rode up and—the crowd making 
way for me—addressed the strangers in the 
lingua franca, explaining that my Master 
of Pengersick was a magistrate and would 
be forward to help them either with hos- 
pitality or in lending aid to get their ship 
afloat again; further, that they need have 
no apprehension of the crowd, which had 
opposed them in fear, not in churlishness; 
yet it might be wise for the main body to stay 
and keep guard over the cargo while their 
spokesman went with me to Pengersick. 

To this their leader at once consented ; 
and we presently set forth together, he 
walking by my horse with an agile step 
and that graceful bearing which I had not 
seen since my days of travel: a bearded, 
swarthy man, extraordinarily handsome in 
Moorish fashion and distinguished from his 
crew not only by authority as patron of the 
ship, but by a natural dignity. I judged 
him about forty. Me he treated with 
courtesy, yet with a reticence which seemed 
to say he reserved his speech for my Master. 
Of the wreck he said nothing except that 
his ship had been by many degrees out of 
her bearings; and knowing that the Moor- 
ish disasters in Spain had thrown many of 
their ships into the trade of piracy I was 
contented to smoke such an adventurer in 
this man, and set him down for one better 
at fighting than at navigation. 

With no more suspicion than this I 
reached Pengersick, and bestowing the 
stranger in the hall, went off to seek my 
Master. For the change that came over 
my dear lord’s face as he heard my errand 
I was in no way prepared. It was terrible. 

‘*Paschal,’’ he cried, sinking into a 
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chair and spreading both hands helplessly 
on the table before him, ‘‘it is he! Her 
time is come, and mine!’’ 

It was in vain that I reasoned, protest- 
ing (as I believed) that the stranger was 
but a chance pirate cast ashore by misad- 
venture; and as vain that, his fears infect- 
ing me, I promised to go down and get 
rid of the fellow on some pretense. 

‘*No,’’ he insisted, ‘‘the hour is come. 
I must face it: and what is more, Paschal, 
I shall win. -Another time I shall be no 
better prepared. Bring him to my room 
and then go and tell my lady that I wish 
to speak with her.’’ 

I did so. On ushering in the stranger I 
saw no more than the bow with which the 
two men faced each other; for at once my 
Master signaled me to run on my further 
errand. Having delivered my message at 
my lady’s door, I went down to the hall, 
and lingering there, saw her pass along the 
high gallery above the dais toward my 
lord’s room, with the hound at her heels. 

Thence I climbed the stair to my own 
room, locked the door—and then unlocked 
it, to be ready at sudden need. And 
there I paced hour after hour, without 
food, listening. From the courtyard came 
the noise of the grooms chattering and 
splashing; but from the left wing, where 
lay my Master’s rooms, no sound at all. 
Twice I stole out along the corridors and 
hung about the stair head, but could hear 
nothing, and crept back in fear to be 
caught eavesdropping. 

It was about five in the afternoon (I 
think), all was still in the courtyard, when 
I heard the click of a latch and running to 
the window saw the porter closing his 
wicket-gate. A minute later, on a rise 
beyond the wall I spied the Moor. His 
back was toward the castle and he was 
walking rapidly toward Market Jew; and 
after him padded my lady’s hound. 

I hurried along the passages and knocked 
at my Master’s door. No one answered. 
I could not wait to knock again, but burst 
it open. 

* * * * * 


On the floor at my feet lay my Master, and 
hard by the window my Mistress with her 


hands crossed upon a crucifix. My Master 
had no crucifix; but his face wore a smile— 
a happier one than it had worn for years. 





* PATHRICK MAC’CALLIOG WAS BURSTING WITH PRIDE FOR HIM.”’ 


PATHRICK’S 


PROXY. 


3¥ SEUMAS MACMANUS 


\ FTER a deal of peregrinating, Jamie 
i Managhan of Muintir had pitched 
old 
fosie as a wife for him; and 
after driving the devil's own hard bargain 


Paudeen 
suitable 


upon 


with old Paudeen, he had got two spring- 


ing cows, a bullockeen, bed and bedding, 
half a chest of linen, and forty-seven 
pounds in dry cash settled upon her. And 
the wedding was to come off on the Thurs- 
day before Shrove. Jamie was mightily 
pleased with himself; for not alone had 
he got a greater dowry than he had ex 
pected, but—what to him almost 
equally pleasing—he had overreached Pau- 
deen a-Mullin, getting from him seven 


was 


a-Mullin’s daughter 


pounds and a bullockeen over and above 
the most that Paudeen had intended to be 
Rosie. For Jamie Managhan 
live for the 
reaching his simpler neighbors. 

To came Pathrick MacCalliog 
(whose farm marched his) shortly before 
Jamie’s wedding-day, and, taking him out 


stow upon 


seemed to purpose of over- 


Jamie 


and around to the gable of the house, im- 
parted to him that he, too, 
wished to take a wife unto himself. 

‘*Jamie,’’ Pathrick said, ‘‘the notion of 
marryin’, this Shrovetide, is sthrong on me.” 

‘*Throth an’ time for it,’’ said 
Jamie—for Pathrick would never see forty. 
‘*Who is the wife to be?’’ 


nervously 


it’s 
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‘‘That I don’t know for sartin yet, 
Jamie. It’s what I want to consult ye 
about. Seumas-a-Match, the beggarman, 
has brought me word of a likely girl in 
Tyrugh, wan Mary McShan, who has got 
eighty pounds of a fortune—a laigacy left 
her be an aunt in Ameriky—an’ five head 
o’ cattle.’’ 

‘*Whew-ew-ew !’’ said Jamie Managhan. 
‘*Yer bread’s baked, Pathrick.’’ 

‘*Not yet, not yet. Ye know I niver 
could put the comether* on a woman. I 
want you to coort her for me, Jamie, an’ 
it isn’t the first or twinty-first neighborly 
turn I’ll have to thank ye for.’’ 

‘Don’t mention it, Pathrick. I'll do 
that, an’ welcome.’’ But Jamie was heartily 
grieved that he hadn’t heard of Mary Mc- 
Shan and her legacy a couple of weeks 
earlier. 

Now, Jamie and Pathrick were not fair 
specimens of the Muintir boys, who courted 
for the girl’s sake oftener than they did 
for the dowry’s. 

As Shrove was hurrying on, there was 
little time to be lost. So Seumast-a-Match, 


in Tyrugh, was sent, a courier, to announce 


that Pathrick, with Jamie, was going up 
to court there next night. Seumas had 
instructions to give Mary McShan and her 
people a glowing account of ‘‘the way 
Pathrick had on him’’—which is to say, 
the worldly circumstances he was in—and 
Seumas’s imagination was stimulated with 
a silver token. So that when Jamie, 
with the bottle of whisky in his pocket, 
led the blushing Pathrick into the McShan 
household and introduced him, on the 
night following, there was a bright fire, a 
clean hearth and a hearty welcome for 
them. 

But before they did go into McShan's 
Jamie took good care to call at a shebeen 
close by, and have the items of the dowry 
indorsed. ‘‘An’ now that we're sure 
iv that, Pathrick,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll show 
the McShans we're not mane, by makin’ 
mention of her fortune. We'll say 
we've come to see the girl, an’ that if she 
plaises, it’s all we want. I have found, 
Pathrick, it always pays to be generous— 
when ye know ye're not losin’. Now,’’ he 
added, ‘‘you coort the oul’ couple, an’ 


ory 


no 





* The ‘‘come-hither ''—the blarney, 
t Prouounced Shamus. 
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I'll put the comether on the daughter.’’ 
And this plan of campaign was faithfully 
observed. 

When they were seated at Harry Mc- 
Shan’s hearth, Jamie Managhan requested 
of Mrs. McShan a glass, and produced 
the big bottle, out of which he poured 
a drop, and stepped across to Mrs. Mc- 
Shan. ‘*Here, oul’ woman,’’ he said, 
‘‘wet yer whistle with this.’’ And when 
she hesitated about taking it, Jamie en- 
couraged her with, ‘‘Arrah, bad scran to 
ye, woman dear, an’ throw it over without 
makin’ faces at it.’? She drank welcome 
and health to the strangers, in a portion of 
the glass, and despite Jamie’s emphatic 
protestations, returned the remainder. 
Jamie supplemented this and gave it to 
Harry McShan, and next offered it to the 
bashful Mary, who put it to her lips out of 
compliment to the company, and returned 
it. ‘‘Pathrick,’’ said Jamie, ‘‘throw over 
this yerself, to put heart in ye. We're 
here on Ausiness, the night,’’ he remarked 
to Mrs. McShan. And Mrs. McShan re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, yez is weleome—yez is wel- 
come.’’ Finally, Jamie poured out a 
generous glass for himself, and, still stand- 
ing in the center of the fireside group, 
made an appropriate little speech express- 
ive of the genuine delight it gave him to 
find himself in such a clane and daicint 
house, and in the midst of such daicint, 
nice people, than whom he'd fare far an’ 
thravel long afore he’d meet with daicinter 
or nicer; then nodded and wished a very 
good health to each in turn, and threw off 
the glass at a gulp. He put the cork in 
the bottle and laid it, with the glass, on 
the dresser, and then resumed 
Pathrick MacCalliog was bursting with 
pride for him. 

Harry McShan, 


his seat. 


having lit the pipe, 
tendered it to him. ‘‘Have a dhraw,’’ 
he said. As he pulled he remarked, 
“Pathrick MacCalliog an’ me have come here 
on business (as I sayed afore) the night.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said Harry McShan, a remark 
that was noncommitting. 

Mary McShan, as carded 
turned her face farther from the fire till the 
shade fell on it. 

‘*Pathrick MacCalliog is in notions of 
marryin’, an’ takin’ in a woman,’’ Jamie 
proceeded, 


she wool, 
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After giving Harry and his wife time 
to look all over the blushing Pathrick, and 
to express their approval by saying, in 
chorus, ‘‘Well, that’s no harm,’’ Jamie 
went on again, ‘‘Pathrick, wantin’ a 
good, sensible, studdy girl, an’ a girl at 
the same time that he wouldn’t be ashamed 
to be seen with on a Sunday, inquired, an’ 
heerd tell of your daughter Mary McShan.’’ 
And then Jamie diplomatically paused 
again to feel his ground. 

Harry McShan and his good woman 
brought Pathrick under inspection once 
more, this time more searchingly than be- 
fore. 

‘‘Humm!’’ said Harry, when he had 
satisfied himself. 

Mrs. McShan resumed her work— 
imposing a large patch on a pair of Harry's 
old breeches, on a place where first a patch 
is requisitioned. Mary McShan got her 
face into a deep shade, and carded at an 
impetuous rate. 

Harry McShan was the devil of a badger 
to draw, Jamie Managhan acknowledged 
to himself: he must yield him another 
inch. 

‘**So,’’ said Jamie, ‘‘we’ve come to see 
the girl—an’ you, sir.’’ 

Harry deliberately crossed his legs, and 
crossed his arms. 

‘* What way has Pathrick MacCalliog 
on him?" he said, point-blank. 

‘*Come, Pathrick, spaik up for yerself,’’ 
said Jamie. ‘‘Pull over here an’ sit beside 
Misther McShan’’(it was a policy of Jamie’s 
to Mister any one from whom concessions 
were desired) ‘‘an’ I'll say a word to Mary. 
Misther McShan, you'll find me frien’ 
Pathrick both warm an’ well-to-do, a snug 
farm, a nate house, an’ a good way on 
him for a wife. The girl that sits down 
in Pathrick’s ‘ll find she hasn’t made a 
mistake. Sit here, Pathrick.’’ 

When Jamie got beside Mary, he took 
hold of the wool-cards with which she was 
industriously working. ‘‘Mary a gradh,’’ 
suid he, ‘‘let me have a hoult of them for 
a little; it’s sthrainin’ yer purty eyes ye 
are, bendin’ over them so long.’? And 
Jamie began carding like an experienced 
hand. 

‘*Now, Mary,”’ said he, ‘‘don’t ye think 
ye'd like to be cardin’ in yer own house, 
for yer own man?’’ 
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‘*Get away with ye!’’ 

‘*An’ let Pathrick back intil this place 
again? Very well an’ good.”’ 

‘*Sit down with ye! sit down, I say!’’ 
and she pulled him into his seat. 

‘*T axed ye, then, Mary, isn’t it time ye 
wor thinkin’ of marryin’?’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ composedly, ‘‘there isn’t any 
mighty hurry on me.’ 

‘*Don’t tell me, Mary—to a sprightly 
young girl like ye,a man is no mad dog.”’ 

‘*That depends,’’ sighed Mary. 

‘*T know well it does; but it isn’t in 
every ditch-sheuch nowadays ye’ll pick up 
a brave man with a good sittin’-down.”’ 

‘*Lake——?”’ 

‘*Lake me frien’ Pathrick, beyont.’’ 

Mary eyed Pathrick critically, as if, far 
from stealing furtive glances at him since 
he had come in, she now looked at him 
for the first time. 

‘*Well?’’? said Jamie, when she had 
completed the inspection. 

“If he was in Spain he wouldn’t be 
burnt for his beauty,’’ she replied, dryly. 

So true was this home-thrust that Jamie 
found enough ado to keep, in his friend’s 
interest, a grave face. 

'**What way has he?’’ said Mary; for 
poor Mary had been raised up by a worldly 
father and mother. 

‘*Come closer,’’ said Jamie. And Mary 
hitched her stool till their two pair of 
knees met, and their bent heads were only 
a few inches apart. 

‘*Pathrick has ten acres of clay land, 
an’ he has ten head of cattle—four of them 
milk-cows.’’ 

‘*What rent’s on him?”’ 

‘*Plenty, God knows. Five poun’ half- 
a-crown—an’ there’s always a heavy cut* 
in Banagh. My farm marches Pathrick’s 
—but mine has the bottoms, an’ his is on 
the brow of the hill. It keeps wan cartin’ 
manure to it, for it runs out as fast as it’s 
put on. Otherwise Pathrick’s farm is a 
good wan; barrin’ that he always has a 
poor crop i’ corn on it, an’ his meadow 
never comes to anything—a fine farm in- 
deed, an’ grows as good aitin’ praties (maily 
an’ floury) as any from here to there; only 
they're generally small, an’ thin in the 
groun’, an’ a power of rot among them— 
fine praties indeed, far better nor mine, 





*County taxes. 

















PATHRICK 


though, of course, I take two barrel i’ 
praties off my groun’ for the wan barrel 
poor Pathrick gets.’ 

‘*Yours must be good lan’. What 
Mary asked, innocently. 
of fifteen shillin’s 
though the parish 


rent’s on ye?’’ 
‘“‘Why, a thrifle 


less nor Pathrick’s; 


gives in that accordin’ to the qualities i’ 
the two lan’s, I should, in justice, 
payin’ two poun’s more.”’ 

Pathrick’s stock?’’ 


be 


‘*What about 

‘* Pathrick 
has a gran’ 
turn-out of 
stock. He’s 
able to keep on 
that farm of his 
ten head of cat- 
tle, as I sayed 
—which is 
within five 
head of what 
I’m able to 
keep meself. 
Splendid milk- 
ers he has, too 
I do believe his 
four head of 
milkers gives, 
accordingly, 
near as much as 
five. Of 
course, poor 
Pathrick, owin’ 
to the quality 
of his 
doesn’t get but- 
ter off his milk 
at the same rate 
I do, though 
sure enough, he 





my 


grass, 
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An’ when the baste desaives him, 
I've always made Pathrick welcome to 
wan i’ mine—the gray coult. But Pathrick 
intends buyin’ a good young horse—has 
been intendin’ buyin’ wan for these past 
six years—when he has the cash to spare.’’ 

‘*When he has the cash to spare?”’ 

‘*Yis, sartintly. Ye don’t know Path- 
rick, the high-spirited fella he is. He'd 
scorn to take a loan. As often as there's 
fingers an’ toes on me, I've sayed till him 
—as a neighbor 
should—‘ Now, 
Pathrick, if ye 
need the price 
of 
fifteen poun’, 
or twinty poun’, 
or thirty poun’ 
—ye know I’m 
yer neighbor, 
an’ ye'll offend 
me very 
entirely if ye 
pass meself an’ 
take the loan 
off any other 
man, When ye 
want the mon- 
ey, don’t be 
backward, say 
it to mean’ I'll 
count down the 
yalla boys intil 
yer han’.’ But 
-athrick 
*ud go without 
a horse at all, 
at all, afore he’d 
take the loan 
off me. That's 
Pathrick for ye 
—a fine proud 


duce. 








a horse— 


sore 


no! 
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for only a penny 
a poun’ less nor me own; an’ it’s very 
few of the farmers in our parts can chase 
me as close as that. 

‘‘Pathrick then has «a good studdy, 
responsible lump of a horse-baste that gets 
through considerable odds an’ ends of 


work, considherin’ his age an’ tadiousness. 
Pathrick keeps the heart up in him: he 
gives him the wan-half of his corn pro- 





fella.”’ 
‘*Pride’s a 
very fine thing. 
Pity it can’t keep the heat in the hearth- 
stone,’’ said Mary. ‘‘An’ that reminds 
me—how is Pathrick off for turf?’’ 
‘*Turf?’’? said Jamie. ‘‘Ah, the divil 
a man in the parish ‘ud have as fine a stack 
of turf, or as big a wan, as Pathrick, if 
he’d only the turf-bank. He has a house 
that’s both snug an’ tidy; an’ the only 
thing it wants to keep it warm an’ com- 
24 
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fortable in the winter-time is the turf.’’ 

‘*An’ hasn’t he got a turf-bank?”’ 

‘*Ah, woman dear, no blame till him, 
for what he cannot help. If Pathrick only 
had such a turf-bank as I have, there’d be 
few turf-stacks in the parish he wouldn't 
bait—he’d purty near have as good a turf- 
stack as meself.’’ 

‘*An’ what sort of fire can such a man 
keep in the winther?’’ 

‘*Arrah, the norrah so badly off a woman 
’ud be in the winther in Pathrick’s. 
Breakin’ bramble off the thornbushes, to 
help out the fire, ’ill keep her warm enough.” 

‘To the dickens with him for a man! 
Where is he comin’ here for a woman !’’ 

‘*Arrah, woman dear, houl’ yer tongue. 
Every man wants a woman.”’ 

‘*Nor the half of every man. 
be some sense in the like i’ you, now, 
comin’ lookin’ for a wife:’’ And Mary 
here took the cards from Jamie and began 
working them industriously. 

‘‘Eh?’’ said Jamie. ‘‘Is it me? But 
where would the likes i’ me get a wife?’’ 
And he sighed. 

‘*Without goin’ far,’’ 


There'd 


Mary said, with 


her eyes fixed intently on her work. 


‘*T wish I knew where !’’ he sighed again. 

Mary was exasperated with such stupid- 
ity, so she said, cuttingly, ‘‘Wish in wan 
han’, an’ spit in the other, an’ see which 
is the weightiest.”’ 

‘*Sure—sure, ye wouldn’t have me yer- 
self?’’ diffidently. 

‘'Ye’re not so sure of that till ye ax.’’ 

** Will ye?’’ 

‘*With a heart an’ a half.”’ 

Mary got up from her work instantly, 
and called down her father and mother. 

‘*Jamie, how did ye do for me?’’ Path- 
rick whispered. 

‘*Pathrick, the best I cud. 
long-headed an’ hard to get around. 
I have hopes, Pathrick-—I have hopes. 

After the lapse of half an hour, Jamie 
was called down to the room. And when 
he came up again, he motioned to Pathrick. 
Both bade good-night, and departed. 

As they took the road homeward, Jamie 
broke to Pathrick gently—very, very 
gently—the news that his proposal had not 
been received with favor. To Jamie’s sur- 
prise, Pathrick did not grieve as he should 
at this sad intelligence. And seeing this, 


She’s very 
But 


Ph) 
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Jamie ventured to add that Harry McShan 
had plumped a proposal at himself, and, 
taken by had consented. 
-athrick only said, ‘‘ Ah, indeed?’’ to this. 
And after a while, ‘‘Wefl, Jamie, I wish 
both of yez luck, an’ all kinds of prosper- 
ity’’—which Jamie considered nothing 
short of magnanimous on Pathrick’s part. 
And, ‘‘Let me tell ye, Pathrick,’’ said 
Jamie with enthusiasm, ‘‘I’m goin’ to fit 
ye up in a wife. How would Rosie 
a-Mullin suit ye?’’ Pathrick only feared 
that such good luck could not be in store 
forhim. ‘‘Pathrick, a mhic, afore this time 
the morra night,’’ said Jamie, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to have Rosie promised ye.’’ 

And, sure enough, on the night fol- 
lowing, Jamie led Pathrick to Paudeen 
a-Mullin’s, convinced Paudeen a-Mullin that 
he, Jamie, was the most unfortunate choice 
for a son-in-law in all the countryside, and 
at the same time pictured in such glowing 
colors the perfections of Pathrick, that 
Paudeen was proud and pleased to ex- 
change—more especially as he saved seven 
pounds off the dowry thereby; and the 
wedding was fixed for the night originally 
agreed upon. 

Jamie, too, acted as best man to Pathrick 
on the trying occasion; and soon as the 
ordeal was over, lest Pathrick should enter- 
tain any shade of regret for what might 
have been, Jamie took him aside, whilst 
the boys kissed the bride, and comforted 
him with the assurance: 

‘*Ye’re married on Rosie, Path- 
rick; an’ next Chewsday night Ill be mar- 
ried on Mary McShan, an’ let me tell ye 
that ye’ve got a long sight the best bar- 
gain of the two.’’ 

‘‘T know it, Jamie,’* said Pathrick, 
calmly; ‘‘I know it. Afther ye'd gone 
up to the room to the McShans’ that night. 
to hear their decision, I was in a cowl’ 
sweat lest they’d consent.’’ 

‘*What! For why, Pathrick?’’ 

‘* Bekase,’’ said Pathrick, ‘‘ their sarvint- 
boy, (he’s a near frien’ ?? me own, be his 
mother) put me on me guard that they'd 
got an Ameriky letther that very mornin’ 
with the bad news that Mary’s aunt’s will 
had been upset be the lawyers, so there 
wouldn't come a three ha’pence of it to 
poor Mary.”’ 

And it was so. 


surprise, he 


now 
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Professor of Indo-Iranian 


66 oo me how it comes to pass,’ 

says one of the fathers of the early 
church, ‘‘that the majority of 
people know nothing more about Zoroaster 


Christian 


the name.’’ And 
yet there is a tradition 
—apocryphal to be sure— 
that the wise men who 
came from the East to 
the manger 
cradle in Bethlehem, were 
led to undertake their 
pious journey ‘‘by reason 
of a prophecy of Zoro- 
aster.’ 


than 


worship at 


The name, more- 
over, of this fore- 

runner of the 
Magi 
used in literature 


has been 
of later times as 
a synonym for 
To By- 


ron Zoroaster was 


wisdom. 


a **sage’’: to 
Shelley he stood 
as ‘‘the Magus’’ 
‘*Earth’s 
dead child’’ ; and 


or as 


the German writer 
Nietzsche chose 
his re- 
cently published 
thoughts under the title, 
‘Thus Spake Zarathush- 
tra.’’ Tous, therefore, it 


to veil 


may be of interest to know 
something more about the 


life and character of this 


Persian lawgiver and phi- 
losopher of old, this re- 
ligious teacher of ancient 


[Iran whose doctrines the 
Parsees still faithfully fol- 
low. Especially may such 
be the case when we recall 
that the last few 


have done much to 


years 


add 


to our information regarding the histor 
cal personality of Zoroaster—a man to 
whom we may perhaps be justified in assign - 
ing, indirectly at least, a place in the line 
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Languages, 
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From Karaka’s History of the Parsees. 


IDEALIZED PORTRAIT FROM A SCULPT 


URE SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT 
ZOROASTER 


of prophets which 
world began. 

In the early dawn of the seventh century 
before Christ he appears as a star on the 


Columbia University. 


have been since the 


horizon, a hea- 
then herald re- 
motely of the 
Christian day to 
come. His coun- 
Ptry isthe land of 
the Medes whose 
law, like the law 
of the Persians, 
altereth not. He 
comes as an elder 
contemporary of 
the Grecian sages Thales 
and Solon. If our calcula- 
tions be right, he must still 
have been living when the 
Jews were carried up into 
captivity at Babylon. His 
birthplace was the district 
to the west or southwest of 
the Caspian Sea, not far, 
apparently, from the city of 
Urumiah, which to-day is 
one of the the 
of zealous Christian 
missionaries. His early 
years were passed in the 
very hill-country where we 
have heard so often in our 
times of wild Kurdish 
The 


mis- 


seats of 
labors 


own 
raids and 
scene of part of his 
sionary preaching and teach- 
ing was the territory to the 
south and southwest of the 
Caspian Sea. The crest of 
Mount Alborz gilded with 
God’s eternal sunrise—for 
Alborz is a holy mountain 
in the Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
bible—may have suggested 
the theme for more than 
one inspired discourse. The 


massacres. 


wellsprings of blazing oil, ‘‘those fountains 
of blue flame’ 
districts of Iran, may have seemed to him 
a symbol of the source of the Fire Divine. 


so familiar in the naphtha 
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Dressed in white flowing robes we may 
picture him preaching before his people. 
The priestly vestments of the Parsee dastur 
to-day, and the Gheber mantle and belt of 
the fire-worshiper in ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,’’ are 
lineal descendants, no doubt, of the ancient 
Median garb. Herodotus tells us that the 
Persians took their style of dress from the 
Medes because they thought it handsomer 
than their own. In speaking, Zoroaster 
used a language akin to the ancient San- 
skrit, but more abounding in long final 
vowels, as he lifted up his voice in exhor- 
tation of the masses or chanted the praises 
of the god Ahura Mazda. 

In his youth, so far as we can gather, 
he must have been reared in a state of 
society that showed marked and paradoxi- 
calextremes. The culture, such as it was in 
those early times, is offset by extraordinary 
crudeness and barbarism. Zoroaster was 
well acquainted, we may believe, with the 
civilization of the ancient city, but better 
acquainted with the gross ignorance and 
base superstition of unlettered country life. 
From the sacred text of the Avesta itself 
we can judge of these two widely separated 
stages. The wattled hut of the peasant or 
the temporary habitation of the marauding 
nomad is but a contrast to the ‘‘palace of 
a thousand columns’’ which is incidentally 
referred to in an Avestan verse. The rude 
hovels have disappeared with the people 
who set them up; but the ruins of Susa and 
of Persepolis, with their pillared courts, 
still bear witness to a grander architecture 
in the restorations of Dieulafoy or of Perrot 
and Chipiez. The ancient city of Ecbatana, 
known as Achmetha in the Bible, possessed 
a pile of buildings of no mean order, if we 
may judge from the Father of History, who 
tells of its seven concentric walls, each 
painted in a different color and crowned 
by a citadel whose battlements shone with 
silver and gold. It is true that Zoroaster 
never mentions this city, but we are justi- 
fied in regarding it as a type of the cities 
which he knew. 

In contrast to this possible approach to 
luxury we must place the other view; for 
whatever may have been the higher civili- 
zation, or whatever there may have been of 
incipient culture, in Zoroaster’s day, we 
have evidence enough in his own words of 
a prevailing density of superstition and of 


THE MAGIAN PRIEST. 


a mist of religious unbelief that hung like 
a pall over the benighted people whose 
eyes and ears he came to open and whose 
hearts and minds he came to illumine and 
enlighten. Messiahlike he appears, and 
the land of Iran rings with his clarion note 
of reform. He is born as one out of the 
fullness of time. He arises to revolutionize 
the religious thought of Iran, to stir the 
soul of Media and Bactria, and to form for 
the coming nation of Persia a creed that is 
to boast a Cyrus, whom Isaiah calls ‘‘the 
shepherd of the Lord,’’ and a Darius who 
shall give command for rebuilding the 
Temple of Jerusalem. The details of 
Zoroaster’s life in a measure may be leg- 
endary, but behind them all we can see 
the figure of a great historic personage, 
and of this we have no longer any reason 
to doubt. 

The year 660 B.c. was perhaps the date 
of Zoroaster’s birth, although much un- 
certainty has prevailed on the subject. 
The Avesta and the Middle Persian books, 
known as the Pahlavi writings, describe 
the prophecies that foretold his coming 
and the sigus and wonders that heralded 
his entrance into the world. The name 
Zarath-ushtra (Zoroaster) which was be- 
stowed upon the child was hardly prophetic 
in its signification. In the ancient lan- 
guage it means some sort of a ‘‘camel’’ 
(ushtra), but we are not sure what sort is 
intended! Nevertheless, a name of little 
promise can have no effect upon the ardor 
of true religious zeal. The careful student 
of ancient literature and of the Zoroastrian 
scriptures—which the reader can find trans- 
lated in Max Miiller’s series of ‘‘Sacred 
Books of the East’’-—may form some idea 
of the youth of this future master. We 
are in the presence of a person whose 
character even in youthful years combines 
vigorous thought with speculative imagina- 
tion. It is instinctive for such spirits to 
act as guides. We may be certain that 
Zarathushtra early heard the call that spoke 
to his heart and made him feel an individ- 
ual fitness, a peculiar consecration, for his 
hallowed office. 
his bearing is that of one who is to receive 
a weighty charge. 

The extravagant stories of plots against 
his life by sorcerers and demons, which 
the old books of Iran enjoy repeating, or 


His person is sanctified : 
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of his disputes with perverted and crafty 
ministers of a false creed under whose 
blinding influence even his own father lived, 
present a dark picture of a foul religion 
and a depraved priesthood which he felt 
himself destined to combat and overthrow. 
‘*Tell 


Githis, or 


me,’’ he later says in one of his 
Psalms, in which he alludes to 
the false priests and devils, ‘‘tell me truly, 
O Lord, have such demons ever been good 
rulers?’’? It is precisely these who, to 
quote his own words used on another oc- 
casion, ‘* have united themselves with power 
for the purpose of destroying the life of 
man by their evil deeds; 
and their own 


but their own 
conscience will make 
them howl when they come to the Bridge 
of Judgment, to be inmates forever and 
ever of the House of Falsehood [i.e., 
hell].’’ 
truly how we shail banish Falsehood from 
unto full 


soul 


ourselves even those who, 


light in the communion of Good 


Thought.’’ 


On the other hand, in a moment after 


these anathemas or impassioned utterances /’”’”" 4? 
PILASTER FROM THE 


against the bad, we find evidence of 


Or again, he exclaims, ‘‘Tell me @ 


of ¢ a 

unbelief, take no thought which accords = 
. 

with Righteousness, nor have felt de- ?"” 


Zoroaster’s mild-heartedness and of his 
loving-kindness toward the good. In the 
liberality of his spirit, if we are to believe 
tradition, he was so broad-minded as to 
show a willingness to pick out and adopt 
what was noble even in the corrupt exist- 
ing faith. 

But the path for full inspiration must 
first be prepared, and the way to enlight- 
enment must previously be laid open, 
before the revelation comes to a man of 
Zarathushtra’s nature. Tradition says that 
Zoroaster retired from the world when he 
came of age and that he lived for some 
years upon aremote mountain in the silence 
of the forest or taking shelter in a lonely 
cave. It was the solemn stillness of such 
surroundings that lifted his soul into direct 
communion with God. A divine vision is 
accorded him on the occasion, apparently, 
; and at the 
age of thirty, after leaving the Iranian 

inai, he is prepared to teach a new law. 
‘Righteousness is the best good’ *—‘‘ Ashem 
vohfii vahish- 
tem astl’?’— 
is his watch- 
word ; but he 
finds little 
fruitful sol 
for histheme. 
Overthe land 
of Iran he 
wanders: 
through the 
territory of 
the modern 
Afghanistan 
he turns, and 
for a time he 
! actually tar- 
dries in the 
/} country of 
* Turan. But 
it is to deaf 
ears that he 
preaches, and 
his inspira- 
tion seems 
almost des- 
tined to have 
been in vain. 

The rulers 
harden their 
’ hearts before 


of some religious conference ; 
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the newly inspired prophet; the people 
fail to accept the message of the god 
Ahura Mazda. And yet Ahura Mazda, 
or Ormazd, is the ‘‘Lord Wisdom, the 
Sovereign Knowledge.’’ It is doubtless 
true, moreover, that many persons were 
deterred from adopting the faith because 
of the doctrine of next-of-kin marriage, 
which Zarathushtra seems to have upheld 
because he felt that this would serve as a 
means of preserving in its purity and in- 
tegrity the community of faithful adherents 
and as one way of advancing the struggling 
creed of his 
church mili- 
tant. 

For ten 
years, der- 
vishlike he 
is a wander- 
er. This we 
know also 
from the tone 
of dejection 
which still 
echoes in 
some of the 
Zoroastrian 
Psalms. In 
his pere- 
grinations he 
appears to 
have found 
his way once 
more to the 
region of the 
Caspian Sea. 
The darkness 
of these sad 
years is illu- 
mined, how- 
ever, by vi- 
sions which 
help to make 
strong his faith and to give form to 
his religious system and creed. Seven 
times are the mysteries of heaven revealed 
to his transported soul. He converses not 
alone with Ormazd, but he is also priv- 
ileged to interview the Archangels of Good 
Thought, Best Righteousness, Wished-for 
Kingdom, Holy Harmony (guardian spirit 
of the earth), Saving Health and Immortal- 
ity. Such are the names of the Persian 


hierarchy of Amshaspands; and _ these 


PAGE FROM AN ANCIENT CODEX OF THE AVESTA 
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allegorical figures or personified abstractions 
stand in waiting about the throne of Ahura 
Mazda with a company of attendant angels. 
From these divine beings, Zarathushtra 
receives commands and injunctions which 
he is to convey to mankind. They incul- 
cate the doctrine of purity of body as well 
as of soul; they enjoin the care of useful 
animals, especially the cow and the dog; 
they emphasize the necessity of keeping 
the earth, the fire and the water undefiled ; 
and from several of their ordinances we can 
see that Zoroaster was a civil reformer 
as well as 
a spiritual 
guide. Fore- 
most among 
the com- 
mandments 
is the abhor- 
renceof false- 
hood, the 
universal ob- 
ligation to 
speak the 
truth. This 
is one of the 
most funda- 
mental of the 
ethical tenets 
that lie at 
the basis of 
the entire 
ancient Per- 
sian religious 
system. A 
revelation of 
the future is 
also vouch- 
safed to the 
soul of the 
Prophet dur- 
ing his so- 
journ in the 
celestial council ; but one of the most precious 
boons which it is the privilege of his enrapt 
spirit to receive in these moments of ecstasy 
is a premonition of the resurrection and of 
the future life. Unlike the Mohammedan 
visions of ethereal bliss, there is no jarring 
note of pleasures of a physical kind to mar 
the harmony and spirituality of this glimpse 
into the world beyond the present. 

But before the ecstatic Messenger is 
allowed to return to the world of material 
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things, one word of warning is given to 
guard him against the guile and deceit of 
the Spiritual Enemy, Angra Mainyu or 
Ahriman, as the devil is called. At this 
moment, then, as he turns from the dazzling 
splendor of heaven, a glimpse of the dark- 
filth, stench and torment of the 
‘*Worst World’’ is disclosed. There in 
the murky depths of hell, with mocking 
howls and ribald jeers, huddle together 
and cower the vile crew of the archfiends 


ness, 


and whole legions of demons, or ‘‘devs,*’ 
as they still are named in Persian. 

Nor is this caution any too timely, for 
at once upon the hallowed Seer’s return 
to earth there occurs the temptation by 
Ahriman. Like the wily Mara seeking to 
beguile the newly enlightened Buddha, or 
the tempter Satan striving to betray the 
Savior of mankind, the maleficent Ahriman 
endeavors to cause the righteous Zarathush- 
tra ‘‘to renounce the good religion of the 
worshipers of Mazda.’’ This moment is a 
crisis; it is one of the turning-points in 
the history of the faith. The foul fiend is 
repulsed and vanquished and the victorious 
upholder of righteousness chants a kind of 
Te Deum—** yatha ahfi vairyd’’—as a pean 
of his triumph. His victory over Ahriman 
is complete, and it serves as the prelude to 


PERSIAN SOVEREIGNS 

more full and perfect success, for Zoroaster, 
who has received the revelation and who 
has withstood all temptation, is now to 
achieve his crowning glory, the conversion 
of King Vishtaispa, who becomes the Con- 
stantine of the faith. 

Exactly who this Vishtaspa, or Gushtasp, 
was, we cannot with certainty say. His 
name is the same as that of Hystaspes, the 
father of King Darius, but there is 
convincing ground for identifying him with 
that personage. Whether he was a vassal 
king in Media itself, or a monarch in 
eastern Iran, Bactria, belongs to scholars to 
discuss. It suffices here simply to present 
this pious ruler whom the Avesta portrays 
as the nonpareil of kings, and to recal) 
how his strong arm made Zoroaster’s relig- 
ion current in the Province of the Sun. 

Vishtaspa was converted only after a 
long delay, struggle and deliberation; but 
when once convinced he exhibits all the 
zealous enthusiasm that is characteristic of 
convert. His queen, Hutaosa, 
whose name at least recalls the name of 
Atossa in Persian history, likewise accepts 
the faith and joins the struggling church. 
The nobles of the court follow the high 
example. Zoroaster’s own family becomes 
a sharer in the royal favor. His third wife 


no 


a new 
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—for he was married three times—is a 
sister of the king’s grand vizir. His 
favorite daughter in turn is given in mar- 
riage to the other chief councilor of the 
sovereign. A number of relatives of the 
Priest unite in the confession of the faith. 
Converts become many. The spark of 
religious enthusiasm kindled in the palace 
spreads like a mighty flame throughout the 
land. The people press to hear Zarathushtra 
speak. We still can listen to the verses 
of his Gathi (Psalms) that served as texts 
for sermons. Here is the opening of one 
of his discourses in which he tells of the 
two great opposing principles of Good and 
of Evil. The verses are rhythmical and in 
translating we may follow the order of 
the lines :— 
‘* Now shall I preach, and do ye give ear and 
hear, 
Ye who hither press from near and from afar ! 
Now mark him all, for the Devil has been 
disclosed 
And nevermore shall he, Vile Teacher, the 
world destroy, 
Wicked Avower, he, of a sinful faith with his 
tongue. 


‘Now shall I preach of the world’s Two 
Primal Spirits, 

The Holier One of which did 
the Evil: 


thus address 





THE ATASH GAU 


7HE MAGIAN PRIEST. 


‘ Neither do our thoughts, our teachings, nor 
our minds, 
Wishes, nor words, nor works, no, nor our 
religions, 

Nor do our souls agree in anything at all.’ "’ 

On another occasion as well, the same 
theme is taken up by Zoroaster in a Psalm 
(Gathd) which may be termed an Iranian Ser- 
mon onthe Mount. In this the Priest bids his 
listeners to be mindful of these Two Spirits 
which divide the universe between them. 
People must not be deceived so as to make 
the false choice, as the demons have done; 
but they must follow spiritual guidance 
so as to be on the right side when the 
judgment shall come; for annihilation shall 
then overtake Falsehood (Druj, Satan) and 
ruin shall attend upon the demons and 
upon all who ally themselves to them. 
Let every man, therefore, seek to make the 
world prepared. In the eighth verse the 


Prophet breaks out into a fervent expres- 
sion of hope of a regenerate world and a 
new kingdom :—- 


‘* Therefore at the time when the retribution 
of the sinful shall come to pass 
Vohu Manah [Good Thought] shall dispense 
Thy Kingdom 
Tothe joy of those who deliver over Falsehood 
{[Druj] into the hand of Righteousness 
[Asha 





OR SANCTUM SANCTORUM 
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‘And so may we be such as make the world 
renewed, 

And do ye, Lord Mazda and Righteousness, 
bear your company, 

That our thoughts may wholly be where 
wisdom is abiding. 


‘ For at the [final] Dispensation the blow of 
annihilation of Falsehood [Satan] shall 
come to pass, 

But those who share in a Good Report shall 
speedily unite together 

In the happy abode of Good Thought, of 
Mazda, and of Righteousness. 


a 
THE 
If, O ye men, ye mark the doctrines which 
Mazda gave, 
And [mark] the weal and the woe—namely, 
the long torment of the wicked 
And the welfare of the righteous—then in 
accordance with these [doctrines] there 
will be happiness hereafter.” 


Light begins to dawn upon the people. 


If good and evil, god and devil, are in 
warfare with each other, what is 


to bring about the ultimate solution of the 


constant 


THE MAG/IAN PRIEST, 


conflict, what is to give the -victory to 
Ormazd and to put an end to the strife? 
It is man. Man, a free agent, shall solve 
the problem by electing right and choosing 
goodness, if he follow Zoroaster’s lead, and 
as his reward he shull win joys eternal at 
the resurrection, ‘‘when the dead again 
shall rise up, the quick be made immortal, 
and the world, as wished, made perfect.”’ 

But, exalted and spiritual as these relig- 
ious tenets were, not everything in the faith 
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occupied so lofty, so perfect, so transcen- 
dental a plane. It is difficult for a people 
to maintain the high and ideal level of the 
leader. The knowing and enlightened 
may accept advanced theological doctrines, 
but the masses require that which is more 
practical, more tangible. Temporal con- 
siderations and material things cannot be 
left out of sight by any reformer when he 


is founding his religion. There is evidence 
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THE FIRE TEMPLE OF ATASH BEHRAM IN BOMBAY. 


of concessions being made in Zoroastrianism 
to previous religious views or time-honored 
practices. The glorification of the sun, 
moon and stars as part of God’s universe 
could not be omitted from the popular 
creed. The ancient divinity Mithra, an 
embodiment of light and. of the sun, as 
we know from Tom Moore's ‘*Fire-Wor- 
shipers,’’? is canonized to stand beside 
Ormazd. The elements earth, fire and 
water are idealized as manifestations of 
purity. Xerxes did pious homage to the 
vegetable kingdom when he decked the 
plane-tree as a solemn rite on his way to 
Greece. Matters and details of this kind 
were unquestionably recognized by Zoroas- 
ter himself as elements to be accepted into 
his creed as he labored and taught, preached 
and converted, counseled and encouraged, 
during a ministry that lasted more than 
thirty years. His was a long life. Forty 
years of age or over when he first con- 
verted Vishtaispa, he lived until he was 
Death came to him by 
violence in the holy wars which arose as a 


seventy-seven, 


consequence of crusading for the faith. 
Such at least is the tradition, or legend, 
for there is a story that he was slain by 
the fanatical Turanians when they invaded 
Iran. 

But the faith did not perish with the 
founder. We know from history how 
Zoroaster’s creed able to withstand 
the mighty shock given to it three centuries 
later when Alexander invaded Iran and at 
the request of the frail but beautiful Thais 
allowed the palace at Persepolis to be burnt. 
It is claimed that the Avesta perished in 
the flames; but the Magian priest still held 
in memory the sacred texts, clung to the 
creed and upheld the tottering rites. The 


was 


faith revived once more and it regained its 
pristine glory and flourished at the very 
time when the Roman wars with Persia fill 
the pages of history, and the Zoroastrian 
heresy of Manicheism threatens to shake 


The final 
Zoroastrianism 


the Christian church. blow, 
however, from 
Islam. This was struck in the sixth cent- 


ury of our era. 


came _ to 


From that moment Persia 
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for the most part ceased to be Zoroastrian ; 
it became Mohammedan. A handful of 
Ghebers, it is true, remained faithful to 
their creed and endured countless sufferings 
in their native land. ‘‘Lalla Rookh’’ 
retells in spirited manner their story. But 
in exile the wished-for 
freedom to worship Ormazd. These are 
the well-known Parsees, of India, who 
found near Bombay a place of refuge and 
They are the genuine followers of 
the oldtime faith of Zoroaster. Upright 
in their dealings, although keen at a 
bargain; true to their promise, so that 
their word is their bond; generous and 
liberal in public charities and in private 
gifts; progressive in their views, but ready 
to learn or to teach; maintaining a high 
standard of morality and a worthy code of 
ethics, they are excellent representatives of 
the ancient faith of Iran. 

They still preserve the fragments of the 
aged Avestan text; they still keep up the 
that were decreed of old, even to 
exposing their dead to be devoured by the 


others sought 


repose. 


rites 


vultures upon the Towers of Silence, and 
they still fan and cherish the sacred flame 
as of yore. A year ago a new Fire Temple 
was dedicated in Bombay. It is the same 
undying spark that ever kindles the faith 
anew. A reproduction of the temple as it 
appeared on the day of the festivities, and 
of the sanctum sanctorum where the hal- 
lowed fire censer burns, is here presented 
from photographs furnished by Dastur Ja- 
maspji Minocheherji. We still can hear 
the droning priest as he recites the sacred 
formulas; we yet can follow line after line 
the intonation of the solemn chant of the 
Gatha stanzas; and as we listen there rises 
before our mind’s eye the noble image of 
that grave Seer of old who struggled for 
righteousness and fought the good fight of 
faith as he founded one of the world’s 
early religions, and who taught the first 
lessons of truth to a great nation more 
than two thousand years ago—the prophet, 
the master, the lawgiver, the reformer 
—Zoroaster the Priest of the Ancient 
Magi. 


LAD’S-LOVE. 


By ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


HER garden ground bears flowers-de-luce, 
I saw their banners blowing ; 

Her garden ground bears hollyhocks, 
Like guards I saw them growing. 

But flower-de-luce nor hollyhock, 
Nor London-pride nor rose, 

Is yet the sweetest posy 


That in her garden grows. 


The city beaus have city ways, 
But I’ve none of their arts— 


I gave her leaves o’ lad’s-love 


And a sprig o’ bleeding-hearts ; 
And she plucked for me a token 


Where the purple heart’s-ease grows, 
And that’s the sweetest posy 
That in her garden blows. 
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ENCOURAGING THE MENTAL 


By M. V. 


LLEGRA is at times what some people 
4 call a headstrong child. She likes 
to have her own way, they say; and they 
really mean by this that she does not 
cheerfully allow them their own way. If 
she is at work in her sand-pile, and some 


adult appears on the scene requesting her 
to shake hands, she may entirely ignore 
him. 
related to her immediate occupation, she 
appears unconscious of his existence and 
goes straight ahead with her own concerns. 
More serious things than this sometimes 


If he puts questions to her not 


occur. Her governess informs her that she 
should take her bath at a certain hour, 
and she informs the governess with great 
decision that she must be excused; she is 
too busy with important affairs; she will 
be ready after a while, or she will have a 
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bath at night, or perhaps she feels well 
enough to-day not to bathe at all. Her 
mother is going for a walk and requests 
the pleasure of her company, but Allegra 
would rather remain at her sand-pile or 
with her dolls; and if the former, desirous 
principally of having her authority obeyed, 
says Allegra must go, the latter may be as 
emphatic in the conviction that she should 
not go. And so in the course of a single 
day a number of situations of this sort may 
present themselves. Looked at in the 
whole, they constitute a meager part indeed 
of the child’s life; but then a single 
instance of determined  self-assertiveness 
wiil outweigh in our minds a hundred 
occasions of ready and silent submission to 
the will of others. 

Allegra is a most interesting child in her 


furnishes this month's contribution to the series on 
How is the 


parent to differentiate between allowing the child to be unruly and disobedient and, on the other hand, not 
unnecessarily curbing the child's will or dampening those powers of imagination which will count for so 
much in after-life? The question is easy to ask, difficult to answer. 
found in exercising a gentle firmness where the child's action goes for wrong and in allowing the fullest 
play to the intellectual faculties when their direction is not harmful. 
who permits the child to be wilful and disobedient in matters that go toward its own health and proper 
discipline fails in his or her most serious duties. 
hundreds of deaths of children resulting from a weakness of willon the part of the parent that engendered 


Perhaps the nearest approach can be 
Undoubtedly the father or mother 
A physician recently stated that he had known literally 


an unreasonable and rebellious disposition upon the part of the child, so that when sickness such as diph- 
theria came it was not possible to make proper examination of the throat nor to administer those remedies 
which were necessary for the child's recovery. The poor weak parent, mother or father, was compelled to 
But the discipline 


Perhaps the best way to express this is to say that 


witness the death of the loved one because no proper discipline had been exercised 
which breaks the will is another matter altogether 
every child requires a perfectly firm guidance, administered, however, with the fullest love and gentleness 
Child reason is direct and true, and it quickly comprehends whether discipline is exercised justly or as the 
result of parental freak.—JoHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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intellectual and emotional life. A person 
admires in others originality in 
thought and independence in planning and 
conducting his own campaigns, would find 
her one upon whom he might properly 
his affections. All the day long 
she is engrossed with her various enter- 
No matter in what environment 


who 


bestow 


prises. 
she may be placed, her imagination endows 
objects at hand with qualities necessary to 
forward most exciting and 
undertakings. She does 
need to wait on the services of her elders 
in finding employments; her 
own creative mind far outruns that of the 
average adult in fertility and inventiveness. 
Where the mature mind sees only common- 
placeness, regards things as they are, so 
to speak, Allegra’s mind sees them in 
their possibilities, in the opportunities they 
afford the activities and 
scenes which are presented in the life 
about her and which are gained from the 
tales she hears. One cannot but marvel 
at the airy freedom and facile constructive- 
ness of this little intellect. It is incessantly 
flashing and sparkling, as it were; divorcing 
itself absolutely from routine and making 
all manner of novel combinations and pleas- 
It is because of its fresh- 
that. this 
young mind accomplishes so much. In 
after-years we seem to get settled into deep 


carry mo- 


mentous not 


agreeable 


to reproduce 


ing inventions. 


ness, its newness, I suppose, 


grooves, and running along old channels 
we appear to lose that free, bold way of 
regarding the world, that dexterity in 
bringing remote things into juxtaposition 
with one another. 

Penseroso, Allegra’s sister, is a quite 
different type. Those who regard Allegra 
as a stubborn child usually consider Pense- 
roso to be docile and obedient, and are most 
generous in their tributes to her. Hitherto 
she has very rarely shown a disposition to 
her own way,’’ although there 
begin to be tokens of something of this sort 
approaching. In days agone one had 
simply to express a wish or a command 
and abandon the under 
taking in which she was engaged and give 
herself to that which was suggested. She 
would shake hands with strangers when 
requested, answer their impertinent queries 
promptly and ‘‘civilly,’’ receive her ablu- 
without remonstrance, and in all 


‘shave 


Penseroso would 


tions 
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sorts of ways yield readily to the persua- 
But intellectually 
she has been the antipode of her sister; 
Allegra is independent, Penseroso depend- 


sion of those about her. 


ent. She has needed assistance in finding 
occupation for mind and hand. She has 
not been happy when left long alone, be- 
cause she could not devise pastimes, could 
not invent anything to enwrap her atten- 
tion. Common things have been simply 
common things to her; to Allegra they have 
been anything but common. Penseroso’s 
mind has not seemed to flash and bubble 
and break forth ina great rush of new ways 
as has Allegra’s; she is more mature, more 
staid, more conventional. She is not so 
courageous as her sister; she appears not to 
be quite so sure of her competency to cope 
with the world; yet her gentleness, her 
simple sweetness, her docility, compel the 
admiration of all who know her. 

Most of the good people who have asso- 
ciations with seem inclined 
to sing Penseroso’s praises; they find it 
trying, ofttimes, to sacrifice their own 
ambitions and desires to Allegra’s inde- 
pendence. We all to have inbred 
in our very being instincts leading us to 


these children 


seem 


assert authority where’er we can; and our 
affections are extended to those who readily 
submit to our assertions, while our antipa- 
thies go forth to those who oppose them- 
selves to our wills. Particularly does this 
seem true respecting the relations of 
groyyn-ups and children; we reason, or 
rather we instinctively feel, that because a 
child is smaller he ought to be less self- 
assertive. determine how 
free one’s soul should be in this world, in 
our estimation. So obstinacy, living out 
one’s own inner impulses, is a serious fault 
in childhood. 

A short time ago I asked a dozen _ per- 
sons of more than common intelligence to 
define with care their conceptions of ob- 
stinacy, and how it should be handled. 
Every reply was founded upon a certain 
common-sense philosophy of mind which 
holds that it is an independent entity prone 
to evil of divers sorts, due to the momen- 
tum imparted to it by inheritance of 
original sin. The most censurable of its 
defects manifested in the early vears is this 
tendency of self-exaltation, the crowding 
of self to the fore instead of following 


Size and 


age 
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meekly. in the lead of authority. The 
terms employed to denote this attribute of 
the child’s soul show how it is regarded 
in the popular mind—‘‘wilful,’’ ‘*head- 
strong,’’ ‘‘stubborn,’’ ‘‘perverse,’’ and so 
on. It is worthy of remark that wilful 
should be used as a term of reproach to 
children when the want of will in later life 
is esteemed to be an irreparable short- 
coming. 

The people whom I examined allowed 
that obstinacy should be treated with due 
vigor and austerity. Madame Severité was 
especially positive in her opinions; she 
asserted vehemently that obstinacy was but 
one phase of ugly original sin, and that 
in the last resort it must be cudgeled out of 
a child. She would not indulge one of 
her children in a refusal to comply with re- 
quests whether made by herself or any 
other adult. When I asked her what 
success she was having with her own chil- 
dren, I observed an unhappy expression on 
her face which was evidence to me that for 
the present, at any rate, things are not mov- 
ing smoothly in her home. But then she 
has hope for the future; even if one-half her 
time is devoted now to the eradication of 
those noxious weeds of the soul, she is 
strengthened in the conviction that they 
will all have been uprooted by the time her 
children reach maturity. 

The scientists of our day are regarding 
the mind very differently in many respects 
from the way in which it has been cgn- 
ceived in the past and is viewed in the 
present by the so-called common-sense 
philosophers. One of the most important 
newer views, which grows hourly clearer 
as the sun of science mounts higher up the 
heavens of our knowledge, considers the 
mind to have been given to man to adapt 
him to his environments both natural and 
spiritual. In order that his life may be 
preserved and that he may attain the ob- 
jects of his creation, he must be endowed 
with an intelligence by which he may bring 
himself into harmony with nature, with 
his fellow-man and with his Creator. And 
the attributes of this intelligence must be 
such as are needed to make these harmonies 
most perfect. Again, this intelligence, 
like the body whose destinies it presides 
over, has been skilfully modeled to its 
present proportions by gradual modifica- 
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tions throughout the history of life on the 
earth. As life grew more complex and the 
possibilities of adaptation increased pari 
passu, a constantly ascending order of 
intelligence was needed to secure preserva- 
tive adjustments. Now it happens that 
the process of maturing in the child is at 
least in some degree a process of coming 
into possession of these attributes according 
to the sequence established in their original 
creation. The individual mind, that is to 
say, becomes endowed with faculties and 
powers in some such order as these were 
evolved in the history of life. 
the child at the outset very imperfectly 
correlated with either natural or spiritual 
environments, in which the adult is per- 
fectly at home; but if we watch we behold 
him day by day developing new activities 
which bring him ever into better rapport 
with his surroundings and which finally 
convey him to the estate of manhood—full 
harmonious adjustment. 

Now, one of the deepest instincts in the 
human soul, one which had to be devel- 
oped earliest and emphasized all through 
the history of creation, is that which is 
charged with the preservation of self 
against all destructive forces. It needs 
little reflection to see that if this had not 
been made an attribute of mind from the 
start, life as we know it could not have 
existed upon the earth; the scheme of 
things which we see in operation in the 
universe would have been impossible with- 
out this great conservative agent. Now, 
just note how everything in the young 
child’s life gets a meaning by the way in 
which it affects his well-being. Indifferent 
things are not attended the child 
cares not about that which gives him 
neither pleasure nor pain, which neither 
heightens the tide of life nor depresses it. 
This desire to preserve self seems to be con- 
cerned at first entirely with the physical 
side of the child’s being, but soon his 
spiritual nature makes manifest its right to 
live and thrive and bloom forth in season 
into a distinct individuality. Nothing 
seems clearer to me, as I observe and 
wonder at a child, than that the Creator 
gave him a soul-life which is peculiarly his, 
and charged him to guard it against 
mutilation or effacement. So he asserts 
himself; he struggles against the domina- 


So we see 


to; 
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tion of his personality by that of others. 
I think no normal child was ever ushered 
into the world who was lacking entirely in 
this attribute of the spirit which is so es- 
sential to the conservation of its vitality. 
A diseased soul may be content to have its 
selfhood obliterated, but not so with a 
healthy one; and the more pronounced the 
individuality the sharper will be the strug- 
gle against domineering authority. 

Now, I think Allegra’s obstinacy is but 
the frank and ready remonstrance of this 
guardian angel of her mental self against 
the exercise of violence and tyranny from 
without. This sort of obstinacy is just the 
soul’s assertion of its right to exist as an 
individual entity in the world. It seems 
to us to be unduly prominent in early life, 
but is this due to the fact that we 
anticipate children will be submissive and 
so are incapable of judging aright, since 
disappointment always throws the ma- 
chinery of reason out of gear? So far as I 
have observed, Allegra is not more insistent 
upon carrying forward her own enterprises 
than is her father or her mother. But 
the neighbors expect the parents to be 
original, independent, forceful; they would 
censure them if they were otherwise, while 
they can discern no motive for this little hu- 
man being’s having an individuality which 
will display itself in their presence. It is 
the point of view one takes that makes 
children seem obstinate, rather than any 
essential difference between childhood and 
adulthood in this regard. It is plain, of 
course, that we of mature years are inter- 
ested in and cordial toward certain courte- 
sies of life, and it is to our advantage to 
observe them; we do not conform in obe- 
dience to authority, the impulse comes 
from within. The child, on the other hand, 
has not learned the necessity for observing 
conventionalities—they indeed do not exist 
for him; and so if we attempt to thrust 
adult standards and mannerisms upon him 
too early, we may surely count the cost 
beforehand. 

If Allegra had less momentum of thought 
and feeling, she would be more easily 
swayed from her course by the wishes of 
The numberless interferences of 
well-meaning people would if not ignored 
break up the continuity, the solidarity, of 
her mental life. When she is building a 


not 


others. 
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house in her sind-pile, and living vitally 
in the events which are occurring, it is 
just an intrusion for adults to bother her 
with questions which tend to disturb the 
progress of her thought. The native 
strength of Allegra’s mind, though, keeps 
it moving steadily along in its own chan- 
nels, to the dismay ofttimes of the intruder, 
sometimes to the chagrin of the parent, 
but usually to the advantage of the child's 
individuality. Penseroso has in the past 
been more readily turned hither and thither 
by environing circumstances; her thoughts 
have not been coursing in their own sphere 
with so much force but that the advent of an 
adult sufficed to disturb them in their orbit. 

Now, the hope of the race lies in the 
conservation of the type of mental consti- 
tution possessed by Allegra. In our day 
there should be little need to contend for 
the recognition and encouragement of 
individuality, for spontaneity, for independ- 
ence in the spiritual life. In the older 
days, we all know conduct was determined 
from without. Obedience to external 
authority was the highest virtue. Obe- 
dience is doubtless still the highest virtue: 
but it is obedience more largely to internal 
motive, to categorical imperatives which 
acquire a meaning and a force through 
their being sanctioned by the inner man. 
Further, and more important, we are com- 
ing to see that impulses leading on to 
growth, to progress in the individual life, 
must originate within. Biology has been 
proclaiming these last few years that phys- 
ical evolution has come about through 
internal variation leading to exuberance of 
life in manifold new directions, the environ- 
ment finally determining what of the novel 
forms shall be preserved. But growth 
comes from the inside; that’s the point. 
Departures from the norm are not begot by 
environing influences, but the most worthy 
are simply selected, conserved, bythem. So, 
too, spiritual evolution must come from 
within. There must be fertility in pro- 
duction of qualities and the spiritual envi- 
ronment will determine what shall survive. 

This law. of mental growth has hardly 
received the attention from educators 
which it should, seeing that it has been an 
accepted doctrine of biologie science for 
a number of years. Professor Clifford 
called attention to it thirty years ago, and 
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more recently Professor James has empha- 
sized it from a certain point of view, but 
its message has yet been read by very 
few. Following in the lead of our in- 
stincts, we have sought too much to enforce 
growth from without through the imposi- 
tion of authority; we have tried to create 
after our own fashion, when we should 
have left this to the powers that initiated 
life, and have busied ourselves with nurs- 
ing, protecting, and making more definite 
and secure the best of the variations which 
spontaneously appeared. We should then 
not simply allow but we should encourage 
originality, obstinacy, if you please, in the 
child, taking care to aid nature in selecting 
and fostering those activities which are 
best calculated to bring him into greater 
and greater harmony with his natural and 
spiritual surroundings. While Froebel 
long ago embodied this conception in a 
measure in the kindergarten, yet as prac- 
tised in our midst the tendency to model 
all children upon a certain standard or type 
form seems too prominent. In the higher 
phases of education it is well known that 
the ideal of originality has been little 
entertained; the average teacher will assure 
you that it is her business to fashion youth 
to a pattern which should be fit for all. 

To repeat, the hope of the individual 
and of the race lies in the conservation of 
Allegra’s type of mind. If she be granted 
wide latitude for the exercise of her poten- 
cies, she will, if present indications count 
for aught, see the world from new points 
of view and strike out along paths that 
have never yet been opened up to human 
traffic. While docility is ofttimes pleasing 
to such as have to train children, because 
it flatters their pride in the display of 
authority, and makes ‘‘discipline’’ easier, 
yet it is a quality of mind which needs to 
be made more virile by engendering initia- 
tion and independence. If instead of com- 
manding that a deed be done, in which I 
impress the child with an exhibition of my 
authority, urging conduct on him under 
shadow of the birch, I rather bring about 
a desired course of action by making him 
feel he chooses it of his own accord, I 
attain my object while at the same time 
strengthening his will in a right way. 

If statistics could be compiled showing 
faithfully how many ‘‘obstinate’’ children 
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who have been gently trained have become 
well controlled in adult life and are leaders 
in the mentai and moral world, I think 
Madame Severité and her friends would be 
surprised, perhaps chagrined. I have 
recently been working out in some detail 
the history of one such boy. Everybody 
thought him wilful and headstrong in his 
childhood; he was something like Allegra, 
only more so—a good deal more so, being 
a boy. I am told that the wise people 
who knew him in his early years thought 
he would grow up to disgrace his family 
and be an enemy of society; but to-day, 
although a very young man, he holds a 
most honorable position—one demanding 
perfect self-control and having to do largely 
with conserving the well-being of society. 
In the course of his evolution he attained 
high rank in scholarship and athletics, and 
is as fine a type of young manhood now as 
one would care to look upon. Fortunately 
he was surrounded in his home with well- 
poised, sensible people who had faith in 
the wisdom of the Creator in not endowing 
the young with a lot of instincts which are 
prejudicial to their salvation. Most com- 
mendable of all, the parents were content 
to have their child exercise his will and 
did not feel themselves offended or belit- 
tled if theirs was not always topmost, 
although, of course, the neighbors were 
They had 
him well in hand always, and saw to it 
that for the most part evil deeds brought 
surely and quickly their just deserts. 
They tell me this was not so difficult a 
task, and would have been much easier if 
the social conditions of that day had recog- 
nized more fully the necessity of providing 
for the rational training of children; and 
in our own day it would surely not be so 
hard to give children their swing, while 
at the same time keeping them thoroughly 
under control, if the conventionalities of 
social life did not ignore so largely the true 
nature of childhood and the requisites for 
proper training. This is a matter which 
concerns not alone the parent and the 
teacher, but more particularly those inter- 
ested in the larger questions affecting the 
vitality of the social organism, since the 
training of Allegra and her playmates to- 
day will determine the character of society 
twenty years from now. 


inclined to an opposite view. 





Drawn by Vincent A. St ta 
“HIS PISTOL-SHOTS RANG OUT SHRILL AND CLEAR, TILL THE THICK AIR GREW BITING 
WITH POWDER-SMOKE.” 


See ** The Duel in the Deeper Pit, 





